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Remarkable Record ! 


NATURAL 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W, Redway, F.R.G.S. 


28 6 


Although published only three months, the Natural 
ilementary Geography has already been adopted for 
in the public schools of many of the leading 


SE 


ities in America, including : 


| Fall River, Ma s. 


Brooklyn N. Y. 
Baffalo, N. Y. 
Washington. D. C. 
Newark. N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Denver, Colo. 
Albany,N Y. 

New Haven, Conn 


Boston, Mass, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Hob .ken,. N, J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Portland, Me. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Binghamton. ms Os 
VYonxers, N ° 
Springfield, o. 
Chattanooga Tenn. 
Long Island City, >. Y¥. 
Wiliiamsport, Pa, 
Etc., Ete , Ete 


Baltimore, Md, 
Johnstown. la. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Aurora, LIL 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Bayonne, N. J 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Auburn, Me. 

Oil City, Pa. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Dayton O. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Salt Lake City, U. 


it has also been introduced into a large number 


State normal schools, leading private schools, and 


ato scores of cities, towns, and districts in all parts 


q 


the country. No other elementary geography has 
en so extensively introduced in so short a time, 
br has any similar book been so emphatically in- 
brsed by progressive educators. 


THE NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY will be sent prepaid to 


@ny address on receipt of price, 60 cen's. 


Illustrated descriptive circular 
qd introduction te ms on request. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


RICAN BOOK COMPANY) 


Washington Square, New York City. 


at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


and Portland, Ore. | 


97 “THE SUPREME WORK 


OF TRAINING THE YOUTH OF THE NATION” 


was the very appropriate and apposite characterization of the teachers’ 
profession, by Dr. CHARLES W. COLE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Albany, N. Y., in a recent letter in an educational journal. This work 
demands the best text-bvoks, in line with the best modern methods of 
teaching and kept up-to-date. Our University Series of School and 
College Text-Books 7s a /istof sterling merit, constantly and thorough- 
ly revised, and has won the cordial approval of distinguished educators, 
Write to us for descriptive Catalogue of our Varied list: MAuRY’s 
GEOGRAPHIES ; READERS BY DAvis and HOLMES; THE STANDARD 
LITERATURE SERIES (26 nos.) and HAAREN’S GOLDEN-Rop Books 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING; ARITHMETICS and OTHER 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS OF VENABLE, SANFORD and NICHOLSON; 
UNIVERSITY SERIES OF Copy-BOOKS, SLANT OR VERTICAL ; UNIVER- 
SITY SERIES OF MAP-STUDIES; GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN GRAM- 
MAR, and Other Latin Books; or for any other information about the list. 


Latest Issues in the Standard Literature Series: 


Cloth. 
20 
20 
20 
30 
20 











(4 nos.) tor 


Number, 
LONGFELLOW’'S EVANGELINE (Single) 
DICKENS'S LITTLE NELL (Single) 
IRVING'S KNICKERROCKER STORIES (Single) 
SCOTT’S IVANHOE (Doub'e) 
DEFOE’S ROBIVSON CRUSOE (Sing 


Paper. 
12% 
12% 
12% 
20 
121% 


wey e= 


wwew ese 


le) Illustrated, 
NOTE 


versi 


Prot 


Dr, Epwarp R. SHaw, New York Uni- 
. has editet the text ot Robinson Crusoe and adapted it for Elementary Schools. 
. Eow rp Everett Hace, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric in Union College, 
Schcn-sctady, has supplied cri‘ical introdu_ tions and notes for Evangeline, Enoch Arden, 
| Ledy of the Lake, Sketch-Book, Knickerbocker Stories and **Poems of Knightly 

Ac venture” (Including Tennyson's ** Gareth and Lynette,’ Lowell's * Vision of Sir 
Launfal,’ Macaulay’s ‘“ Horatius” and Matthew Arnold's *‘ Sohrab and Rustum”™) 
(Nearly Ready.) Special discounts to Schools and Dealers, Correspondence invited, 
| 


Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 





University Publishing Company 


| 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


43745747 East Tenth Street, New York, 


BOSTON. NEW ORLEANS, 





JUST ISSUED. 


AN ERA IN PHYSICAL 


IS MARKED BY TH 


»BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS... 


By JESSIE H. 


Director of Physical Training, 


EIGHT SCHOOL YEARS.— 


covers eight grades of work for the eight years of the elementary 


This manual of free-hand exercises 
School course. The work of each grade is arranged in a series 
of lessons. The exercises are given in response to the commands 
' of the teacher. These commands are given in full in each lesson. 
238 ILLUSTRATIONS.—The exercises are illustrated by this 
large number of photographs of the various positions. The exer- 


) cises are selected mainly for their usefulness in correcting posture. 


VE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 


JUST ISSUED. 


TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


E PUBLICATION OF 


BANCROFT, 


Brooklyn Public Schools. 


PRACTICABLE FOR THE CLASS TEACHER.—The cle 
directions, the many illustrations, the running accompaniment of 
explanatory notes and illustrations make it the most valuable 
book on this subject for the teacher. 

Superintendents, principals and teachers intending to intro- 
book. 


A sample copy to any teacher 


duce Physical Training should see this Price, $1.50. 


Special terms for introduction. 


for examination for $1.28, postpaid. 


Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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Save Books eee ae 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mas. 


P, O, BOX 643-B4. 





Samples and in- 
formation free. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. | 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to 
$1.5@, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


LITERAL. 

THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Cop: right Introductions—New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket 
Price, postpaid, so cents each. 





Catalogue free—send for one. | Davio Mckay, Puauienan, 1022 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


New No.3. | VERTICAL | New No. 4. 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled, 
36 Pages. - ° ° Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York 


Outlines «— «© 


For Primary and Kindergarten Classes 


IN THE STUDY OF NATURE 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS. 















Arranged by months. By E. MAuD CANNELL and MARGARET E. 
WIsE, of the Michigan State Normal School. This outline of les- 
sons for each week of the school year is adapted for primary and 
kindergarten classes. It will introduce children to the study of nature 
in a most charming way. All the suggested lessons are very delightful 
and are presented in an interesting manner. For each lesson are sug- 
gested songs, games, and stories connected with it; and lessons in 
modeling, cutting, folding, sewing, and drawing. There is no 
similar book published and it will prove of great service to every 
teacher buying it. Cloth binding. : Price, 75 cents. 


E..L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Klondike Gold 


is not half so valuable as the golden ideas easily 
gathered from these “ Pedagogical Nuggets,” which 
cost only ten cents a copy, postage prepaid. 


Pedagogy in a Nutshell. By Eves E. Kexyoy.— 

Includes Moral Training by Suggestion. by 8. Cor. 

BeTT, and completely elucidates both instruction 
and discipline. 

Hints for the Scientific Observation and 
Study of Children. By Mrs. Fe.ix Apter. 
—Especially for Mothers, Kindergartners, and 
Primary Teachers. 

Arithmetic and the Reasoning Faculty. By 

H. Mcintyre, B.A.—A short discussion with 
oun ous typical ‘examples for class-room use. 

Moral Frateleg: Froebel and Herbert Spen- 

er. . E. SHIRREFF.—Contrasts the princi- 
sles of tee oo great reformers and outlines the 
true practice. 

A Pot of Green Feathers. By T. G. Rooper, M.A. 

-4 study of the Elements in the Process of Know 
ing. 

Reading Without a Primer. By'E ven E. Ken- 

-Reacing-lessons for beginners, to be given 
} —- the blackboard ; the primer made unneces- 
sary. Illustrated. 


The whole six mailed for fifty cents. Address the 
publisher, 


KNOWLEDGE PRESS, 


70 Fifth Avenue, > - NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 186]. 


rae & AMEND, 


205-211 Third pong 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 








IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
t51 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imrortations prom ptly made 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
zen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio, 


E.W.V: 
saucer CHM Church | Bells & & | Chimes, 


hest Gri 
Bells. » 7 of se, Bell = inealen 





Musical, far sounding, and highly 6a ws 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


ESF Prot, for. Ts26" 


Description and prices on applicaticn 





t{ALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
$2.00. 
Line Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum pr ce, 
75c. 


Orders sheuld be sent in as soon as possible after 
:uts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO.., 61E., oth St., New York. 








NEW 
PENS. 





For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. 


camden, 8 9 THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. *S20"tcr. 





No. 570 Medium Points, 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


7 3 ESTERBROOK &C 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


Order through the dealers or send for samples. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. - - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
» we 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's, | 
Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 
0 Fifth Ave. New York City, ! 

198 Twelfth St., Woshirgton, b. er 


Eastern Branco: 404 ASHLAND Avs., BurraLo, N 





* 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 
Tw Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 B'ld’, yy Colo. 

“420 Century B’ld’ 0. Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik, Los Angeles, Cal 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield 
| 


Street, Boston. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Beston 775-2. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides School; of a'l Grades with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posit'ons. Sexd for circulars. 


HARLAN P FRENCH, Ma3inager, 24 State St., Albany. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacamies as members. Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARKANTEES fositions. 10 cents pays for 
book conta:ning plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to emp'oyers for recem- 
mending teache s. 

Southern Teacher.’ Ba:reaa { Rev. De. O. M. Surron, A.M., 
S$. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky.{ Presivent and Man: ger 
Nerthern vacancies Chicag? office S.uthern vacancies Louisville office. 





} Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
| 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
One fee registers in both offices 





OUR $2000 Places Filled this 
Summer, by Personal Recom- 
mendation * * * «= =» 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
AND SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN ‘ser: 


Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East l47H STREET, 
New YORE. 








3 East 14th Street New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 


A Few Good Books 


will give you new ideas and arouse interest in your classes. 
are some samples of the 400 


ARITHMETIC, 


SEELEY’S GRUBE METHOD OF TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC. The only complete exposition 
of the Grube method published in this country. 
Price, 88 cents. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


DEAN’S THE GEOGRAPHY CLAS®, A most 
Suggestive, helpful book of methods and means 
in Geography. Recently published, Has cal ed 
forth enthusiastic praise from teachers. Price, 
35 cents. 

MALTBY’S MAP MODELING IN GEOG- 
RAPHY AND HISTORY. A standard book on 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., 61 East 9th St., New York, 





Here 
described in our free catalogue: 


this subject, Every pergoeniee teacher uses 
modeling in teaching Geography, and this is the 
authority on that subject, Fine illustrations. 
Handsome binding, Price, $1,10, postpaid. 


it eet 8 GEOGRAPHY BY MAP DRAW- 
NG. Describes a plan of geography teaching 
on will lend great interest to the subject. 


DRAWING, 


HINTZ’S 8SLACKBOARD SKETCHING, Teaches 
teachers that’ important thing —how to sketch 
rapidly on the blackboard. Nothing like it pub- 
lished. Price, $30 cents, 


Price 





| TEACHERS’ 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
| Professors, Principals, Assistants. Tutors, and Gov 

ernesses, for every department of instructien; recom. 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or addres: 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Unteo Square, New Vork 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, § 
Established :8ss. 
$3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Robertson's Teachers’ Agency. 


_Has filled vacancies in 17 States. Sead stamp for 
circulars.—H N, ROBERTSON. Proprietor, 
Memphis, Tenn, 








Wanted for good posi- 

O™. tions inall parts of ts. 
. Facilitiesin Middle and 

Western States ,unequal- 

ed. Charges half usual rates. We recommenc A, 4 
Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver,Colo. 


CHICAGO, COLLEGE OF LAW 


Hon. oran, LL. Dean. Session each week 
day ev wt dy For ieeenaien address Elmer E. Bar. 
rett, LL. B., Sec’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago, 


“PEDAGOGY IN A NUTSHELL,” 


The most comprehensive as well as easy essay in 
pedagogics ever wiitten, Covers both instruction 
and discipline, and elucidates them clearly. THe 
best possible introduction to the study. Written by 
Elien E. Kenyon, late editor of * The Primary 
School” and ‘“‘ The School Journal,” author of *‘ The 
Coming School,” etc. Copies mailed prepaid on re- 
ceipt of ten cents by the publisher, Kaowledge 
Press, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


. The Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 


Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D,, - 











PRESIDENT 


Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describ'ne the different Courses, 


address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 
$140 


a Year. FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, O., 734 year, Tuition, board, rent 
of room and text-books only $2.80 to $3 per week. 
Potai cost, $140 per year, Classical, pt.ilosophical, 
scientific, ‘normal, music, art, shorthand, and com- 
mercial courses. Sent out U S. Senators, Governors, 
etc., and 300 ministers, No ‘saloons. ‘Cheap, safe, 
healthful; both sexes, Send for catalog. with plan 
to earn funds. W. A, Wittiams, D.D., Pres*t. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NEW YORK CIT 


The Ethical Culture Schools, :09 West s4th Street 
offer a Kindergarten Normal Course, including 
Theory of the Kindergarten, Psycholcgy, History of 
Education, Music, Art, Natural Science and English. 

Special opportunities for experienced Kindergart- 
ners. Fall term opens Oct. 4th Terms on application. 

ee F. Reigart, Superintendent. 
iss Caroline T. Haven, Principal. 


Parker’s Talks, 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 














Be sure 














(Established 1780.) 














Walter Baker & Co.’ 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Dorchester, Mass. 











us JOSEPH 


VERTICULAR. 
The Successful 


Pens in 





























° ~ 

















These pens have 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 











VERTIGRAPH. 


GILLOTT Ss 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
——™ 2 wumscrer 





MULTISCRIPT. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


teen especially designed for Vertical Writing 


after a formula arrived at by careful study of required cor ditions, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. | 








THE BEST HELPS | 


N NATURE STUDY. 














a teacher as well as s2re atist 














teresting nature subject, It will-help you. 


SHERMAN’S FLORAL RECORD. 




















PAYNE’S 100 LESSONS IN NATURE. 


Study for teachers yet published, Tells what and how ‘o teach. 


Tre most successful book of methods in Nature 
Thoroughly practical. Written by 


Tested in manyschools, Price, 90 cents, postpaid. 


KELLOGG’S HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. 


Outlines in sull of a method of teaching this in- 


Price, 25 cents. 


For plant Ana'ysis, Description and Drawing. Simpler 
and cheaper than any other plant record Sample copy, 15 cents 


WOODHULL’S SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS. 


tion of physical laws that can be performed in any schoo!-room. 


; Special terms for introduction. 


escribes ninety-one experiments in illustra- 
Price, 45 cents, 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 





Pubs., 61 East 9th St., New York. 






















































































“Art in the 
School-Room,” 


An illustrated list of high class repro- 
ductions suitable for school decoration, 
selected from our general catalogue, will 
be ready early in October. 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of 
10 cents in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 
Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks. Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one-half the usual price, 40 Minerals or 

4) Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate rege nts) for 

' $2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates fer $350. Each collec 

tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate tray 

for exch specimen, and accompanied with Text-book 

pages. Descriptive eirculars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ET 











Standard Typewriter’s 











New Models 


draw old friends closer and attract new 
ones, by the power of inherent merit and 
unfailing service, 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
























































Eowim. E. Howe cr, 
612 17TH Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, B.C. 
When writing mention Tue JouRNAL. 


AIR BRUSH 
rFG. Co. 


Are making and selling 
the best art tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of 
air, enabling the ar'ist 
to do the best work 


do cheap work. Nostudio 
complete without it. A 
good thing for an am- 
ateur. Circular free. 
Address, AIR BRUSH MFG, CO., 


8 Nassau St., Rockford, IIL, U. 8. A, 





| 


elicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and 
makes a 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, 
ition, and relieves the lassitude 
/so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘‘When completely tired out by prolonged 
| wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
| greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
| charms beyond anything I 


| know of in the form of medicine.” 
| 


sugar only, 


delicious, healthful 


aids diges- 


possesses 


Descriptive pamphlet free, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitati »r: 





SUNBURN, 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, 
ITCHING, 


Speedily relieved by 


Packer’s 
‘Tar Soap 


** Antiseptic, Soothing and Healing’’ 
Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


** Excellent in Chafing and Itching”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


** Used for bathing and shampooing it 
is not only a real luxury, but a Pro- 


tection Against Contagion”’ 
Med, Press. 





THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 


cheaply rather than to | 
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Present Aspects of Pedagogical Science. 


By Head Professor John M. Coulter, Chicago 
University. 

Never in the history of education in America has 
there been such a universal movement towards change 
asnow. Conscious that existing plans must be mod- 
ified, all who are interested in education have a feel- 
ing of great unrest, and this feeling expresses itself 
at every educational conference. Discussions are 
endless, and often apparently fruitless, for opinions 
are as numerous as are the factors of the problem, and 
the mighty power of what has been over the frail 
form of what might be holds us with a death-like 
grip. 

It is not probable that some great educational re- 
former will arise and lead us directly to the truth. 
In these days we are all searching for the truth so 
eagerly that it is not likely to come as a’sudden rev- 
elation. It will probably come by a series of approx- 
imations, and it will not be recognized until it has 
been thoroughly tested ; and when it is known and 
acknowledged no one can tell who has been respons- 
ible for it, for it will have been evolved gradually from 
all our former experience. 

There is -no problem concerning which we can so 
ill afford to be dogmatic; and no one concerning 
which we are so dogmatically inclined. There is no 
question concerning which past experience may be so 
unsafe a guide, since what we have attained cannot 
be compared with what we hope for and have a right 
toexpect. There is no problem in which theorizing 
may lead so far astray, and no problem which has 
been so covered up with crude theorizing. We do 
not understand the structure we are seeking to mod- 
ify and develop ; we do not know what we want to 
do for it when we shall understand it ; and we do not 
know how to accomplish when we shall know what 
we want. Out of this mass of negations we are con- 
structing our hypotheses, and even venture to hope 
that they may stand. 

That student of education has not advanced very 
far into his subject who has any great measure of con- 
fidence in his own opinions, or in those of any one 
else. The effect of all this should be, not a discour- 








aged, but a receptive mind, not dogmatism, but liber- 
ality. There need be no expectation that the true 
education is just at hand, and those impatient souls 
who cannot rest content until everything is settled 
must cultivate the scientific spirit, which has learned 
to labor and to wait. 

It is no less a fact, however, that the true education 
is nearer at hand than it was last year, and that its 
coming will be hastened in proportion to our dissatis- 
faction with the existing order of things, and our re- 
jection of that mind-benumbing dogma that the past 
contains all that is best in education. Our education- 
al growth should be like that of a vigorous tree, rooted 
and grounded in all the truth that the past has re- 
vealed, but stretching out its branches and ever re- 
newed foliage to the air and the sunshine, and taking 
into its life the forces of to-day, 


From the “ University Record,” 


rm 
Child Psychology. 


It is only of comparatively recent years that the 
child has been studied from his own point of view. 
We do not, of course, mean to imply that some two 
hundred generations of humanity have lived and died 
without observing in their children, and not only ob- 
serving, but also recording, the initial growth of the 
human intellect. But to study the child by a process 
of close mental superposition, to catch the first sparks 
of his consciousness, to detect, and even anticipate, 
the first germination of his faculties, not in quest of 
amusement or to satisfy an idle curiosity, but in order 
to encourage the growth and fan the spark into a 
flame—this 1s, undonbtedly, one of the newer forms 
of educational zeal, conceived, it may be, by our 
fathers and grandfathers, but not very practically dis- 
played until within the last few years. 

Professor Sully names a few of the pioneers who, 
like himself, have entered on this interesting field 
of inquiry, by the collection and classification of 
thousands of anecdotes, and by the preservation and 
comparison of quaint documents which must seem in- 
finitely trivial to such as have no key wherewith to 
unlock their secrets. Our child-psychologists will do 
well not to neglect the accumulation of material which 
has been gathered in the past by mere lovers of child- 
hood, who have had no art beyond their natural sym- 
pathy, and who live by virtue of that sympathy in the 
memory of theircountrymen. Poets, essayists, story- 
writers, would supply Professor Sully and his friends 
with a wealth of illustration, varying widely, no doubt, 
in its value for scientific purposes, yet much of it dis- 
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tinctly valuable. An admirable volume, a meet com- 
panion for the “Studies of Childhood,” might be 
made out of the best of such material ; and it would 
serve, amongst other things, to prove once more how 
much that is indispensable to positive, practical, sci- 
entific, and technical education lies ready to the teach- 
er’s hand in the pages of the most unsystematic and 
imaginative literature. 

We need not pause to indicate where the compiler 
of such a book would find his best and most abundant 
gleaning. One name will occur inevitably to the 
reader’s mind. A somewhat dissolvent essay on 
Robert Louis Stevenson, printed in two recent num- 
bers of the “ Athenzum,” ends with a paragraph to 
which few of his admirers will be likely to take ex- 
ception :— 

It is as the writer of “ A Child’s Garden of Verses ” that Ste- 
venson will live as a poet. Here he is at his strongest, and, 


indeed, above all competitors. Other writers see the 
child from the convex side, he alone from the con- 
cave side....They have not dramatically entered the 


personality of the universal child and given utterance to his 
feelings. No one who reads the poems can fail to be startled 
by their dramatic truth; no one who reads them can doubt 
that he who wrote them was a man of genius. The way in 
which the wildly fanciful is in a child’s mind mingled with the 
matter-of-fact was never rendered until the appearance of this 
unique little treasure-house of poetry. 


We are discussing not poetry, but psychology ; and 
the author of “ Weir of Hermiston” was a psychol- 
ogist if he was anything. 

Let us take a few indications of the peculiar insight 
with which Stevenson, having set out to interpret for 
children their own thoughts in their own language, 
touches chord after chord of the delicate instrument 
of the childish soul. First, the dim dawn of observa- 
tion :— 


When I was down beside the sea 

A wooden spade they gave to me, 
To dig the sandy shore. 

My holes were empty like a cup; 

In every hole the sea came up 
Till it could come no more. 


The dawn of imagination :— 


All night long and every night, 
When my mamma puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 
As plain as day, before my eye. 


..-At first they move a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, 

And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of Sleep. 


That is childhood’s own instinctive sleep-charm. 
Then the dawn of ratiocination ;— 

A child should always say what's true, 

And speak when he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table; 

At least as far as he is able. 


The association of ideas :— 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree; 

It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 


The instinct of adventure ;— 


Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little me? 
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I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


...To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy land, 

Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive. 


The presentiment of power, the complementary 
thought of his present impotence :— 

When I am grown to man’s estate 

I shall be very proud and great, 

And tell the other girls and boys 

Not to meddle with my toys. 


The play of fancy, and the extending of the imagin 
ation :— 

We built a ship upon the stairs, 

All made of the back-bedroom chairs, 

And filled it full of sofa pillows 

To go a-sailing on the billows. 

...We sailed along for days and days, 

And had the very best of plays. 


The birth of wonder :— 
On goes the river, 
And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 
Away down the river, 
A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children shall bring my boats ashore. 


Of complacency :— 
The child that is not clean and neat. 
With lots of toys and things to eat; 
He is a naughty child, I’m sure— 
Or else his dear papa is poor. 


Of faith (after saying his prayers) :— 
I know that, till to-morrow I shall see the sun arise, 
No ugly dream shall fright my mind, no ugly sight my eyes, 
But slumber hold me tightly till I waken in the dawn, 
And hear the thrushes singing if the lilacs round the lawn 


A great virtue of this little kindergarten of verses 
consists in their dramatic form. But get your child's 
expression where you will, so long as you get with it 
the conviction of its reality. 


From *‘ Educational Times.’ 


»* 


Children’s Punishments. 
By Harry E. Reed. 


The following question was recently submitted to 
the pupils of the public schools of Utica, N. Y.: 

“ Describe a punishment which you have received at 
home or in school, which you have considered just, and 
tell why you thought it just.” In response to this there 
were 3,532 papers sent in by pupils, ranging from seven 
to sixteen years, inclusive. Of them, only 16 (3 boys 
and 13 girls) reported that they were never punished. 
thus reducing the number to be considered to 3,516, of 
whom 1,761 were boys and 1,755 girls. 

It seemed very evident that many, especially of the 
younger pupils, understood the word punishment as 
meaning corporal punishment, and excluding all other 
kinds, and would say, “I did so-and-so, and was pun- 
ished.” This would crowd out of the question all 
offenses, save those for which castigation was adminis- 
tered, and would account for the large number in which 
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the kind of punishment was not described. There were 
620 of these, of which 90 % should be added to the cor- 
poral punishment account. It is a little unfortunate 
that the full meaning of the word punishment was not 
explained to the younger pupils. 

Three points were included in the average paper: 
The offense, the kind of punishment, and the reason for 
considering it just. 

The continuous lines in chart I. represent the boys, 
and the dotted lines, the girls, and the comparative 
lengths of the lines, the comparative number of pupils 
reporting the different offenses. 

The boys’ line in “disobedience” represents 457 
cases, and the girls’ line, 453 cases, while each line in 
“lying” represents 30 cases. 910 in the one, against 
60 in the other. Why this difference? There is no 
doubt that the proportion of lies is greater than the 
figures indicate. Is it easier to catch a child at dis- 
obedience than falsehood, or is disobedience regarded 
as the graver crime, and more thoroughly punished? 

One of the most serious points brought out by a 
study of these papers is this: That lying, deceit, copy- 
ing work, and all dishonorable practices are not regard- 
ed seriously enough by us teachers, and that we should 
adopt more stringent measures for putting down the 
sin and raising the standard of honor in our schools. 
The boy who refuses, as a “ point of honor,” to “ tell 
on” another, soon refuses to confess his own faults; 
when asked, point blank, he lies about it, knowing that 
the others will not tell of him. As he grows older he 
copies work, cribs in examination, and through it all 
cannot see that he has, for one moment, done anything 
dishonorable and mean, except, perhaps, that lie, but 
then, “the others did the same thing.” 

It seems to me that we must begin at the beginning, 
by trying to make a clean, clear distinction in the chil- 
dren’s minds between tale-bearing and delivering a 
wrong-doer up to justice. Let us be careful about put- 
ting temptation before them. Don’t make it too easy 
to cheat. And then insist, so far as possible, on their 
living up to the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 





Disorder 





Disobedience 
Running Away 
Quarreling 
Destroying 
Rudeness 
Lying 
Stealing 
Not on Time 
Poor Wort 
Carlessness 
Offense not given 


Miscellaneous . 
Chart. I.—Comparative number of offenses, 


I have reduced the lines for “ disobedience ” in chart 
I. to a diagram showing the percentage of cases of dis- 
Obedience at different ages in the following: 
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Chart III. Keeping after school. 
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Chart 1V. Why just? It wasright. 
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Chart V. Why just? I deserved it. 
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Why just? It reformed me. 


The horizontal lines show the per cent. of cases, and 
the vertical lines, the varying ages of the pupils; the 
continuous line for boys, and the dotted line for girls, 
as before. The boys’ line reads as follows: Twenty 
per cent. of the seven-year-old boys reported disobedi- 
ence; seventeen per cent. of the eight-year; twenty-one 
per cent. of the nine-year; twenty-six per cent. of the 
ten-year; twenty-four per cent. of the eleven-year; thir- 
ty-two per cent. of the twelve-yvear; twenty-six per cent. 
of the thirteen-year; thirty-six per cent. of the fourteen- 
year; nineteen per cent. of the fifteen-year, and twenty- 
five per cent. of the sixteen-year. The girls’ line is to 
be similarly read. It will be found that the lines are 
nearly parallel, the only noticeable divergence being at 
fifteen years. Attention is called also to the great ir- 
regularity from thirteen years on; this will receive com- 
ment later. 

In regard to the kinds of punishments, the cases ar- 
range themselves as follows: 


Boys Girls 
Confinement to room or house - 253 323 
Scolding - - - - - gI 154 
Deprived of some treat - - - 158 218 
Extra work imposed = - a 95 
Take natural consequences - - - 138 92 
Kept after school - - - - 182 252 
Corporal punishment - 455 232 


If, as proposed before, we add 90 % of the unex- 
plained punishments to the last item for errors in un- 
derstanding we would have 1,305 cases of corporal 
punishment, or 37 % of the whole number, most of 
which were administered at home. 

From the above it would appear that keeping indoors 
or sending to bed are very efficacious forms of punish- 
ment. This would seem to indicate that “ keeping after 
school ” lingers in the memories of children, and has a 
marked reformatory effect. 

Herbert Spencer believes that there should be the re- 
lation of cause and natural effect between an act and its 
punishment. While we may heartily approve of this as 
a theory, we cannot believe it practical, as it is sim- 
ply impossible to carry it out logically in the school- 
room. If a boy runs away from school, he misses the 
day’s work, loses his interest in school, and in the end 
will suffer for it; but he will not feel his punishment 
soon enough to prevent his running away the next 
pleasant day and coaxing other boys to go with him. 
Yet, as a partial application of Spencer’s theory, we 
might say that only satisfactory pupils deserve the little 
treats and occasional pleasures of school life, and deny 
him all favors; even that of our friendship for a short 
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time. If the latter is carried too far, he will come to 
consider his teacher an enemy, and will take pleasure 
in displeasing her. Would keeping a boy after school, 
to make up lost work, be a natural consequence of his 
running away? 

From a careful study of the 3,500 papers there were 
but 230 cases found in which Spencer’s theory was fol- 
lowed, and these, seemingly, rather by accident than 
design. 

Does the steady rise of the boys’ line in chart III. in- 
dicate that the punishment is used more freely with the 
older pupils? Or does it, rather, show that its efficien- 
cy increases with age? One thing, at least, seems true; 
that it a greater punishment for the older boys than for 
the older girls. This our experience will confirm. 

The next four charts refer to the third division of the 
subject, “ Why just?” 

The younger children say that their punishment was 
just, because right, showing a lack of discrimination 
and a leaning on the judgment of their elders. The 
girls’ line descends with considerable regularity, the 
boys’ line showing a strong upward twist at 14 years, 
the reason for which is not apparent. 

Another reason given was: “I deserved it.” That 
line is lowest at 12 for boys and at 13 for girls, then ris- 
ing abruptly in both, showing that the feeling of deserv- 
ing punishment is strongest at 9, 10, 11, and 14 years, 
and weakest at 12, 13, and 16. 

The feeling, “ It was a recompense,” or the “ eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ” idea very closely allied 
to, “ I deserved it,” ascends sharply at 12 years, indicat- 
ing that the idea of getting even is especially strong at 
that time. 

By following the boys’ line in chart VII. you will no- 
tice a regular ascent till at 13 years of age, 25%, then 
at 14 years, only 3%, report examination, then rising 
again at 15 and 16. Does it not say that the average 
bey shows and feels the results of his training, knows 
that one fault after another is being overcome? And 
then at 14,—mind, this is the average boy,—comes a 
sudden despondency, a feeling of the uselessness of it 
all, and a consequent recklessness that we have all re- 
marked at this age. 

In the last six charts the lines are most irregular from 
the age of II or 12 years on to the end. This has a 
deep significance. The physiological changes of that 
period are accompanied by violent psychological 
changes. Mental laws, which applied to younger chil- 
dren, are no longer uniform in their application. The 
boy who has hitherto been uniformly good, even tem- 
pered, and studious, now becomes inattentive, has un- 
manageable days, is easily touched by an appeal to 
his honor, but quickly relapses into his uneasy, irregu- 
lar, and irresponsible ways. I say irresponsible ad- 
visedly. It is a time of violent emotions without men- 
tal power and balance sufficient to regulate them. It 
is the awkward age, when he is all feet and elbows. 

We teachers have seen this often, but have usually 
referred it to innate badness of heart, rather than to its 
rightful cause. We have failed to see that it is the 
most critcal period of the child’s training, a time when 
he needs all the patience, kindness, and tactful care at 
our command. We must act as the balance-wheel to 
his inconstant, mental activities, accelerating when too 
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slow, retarding when too rapid, and, in the meanwhile, 
expecting frequent explosions. A skilful teacher at 
this time would do much toward straightening the ir- 
regular lines. 

The point here for the teacher, is to recognize the 
great fact of adolescence and treat it with wise, patient 
thoughtfulness. 


. 
The Most Northerly Town in Europe. 


By Mary Proctor. 


We arrived at Hammerfest on Sunday evening at about 6 
o'clock, and we realized that we were in the most northern 
town of Europe. Officers and sailors from the English man- 
of-war in the harbor, were parading the streets, mingling with 
the inhabitants of the town, and the queer-looking Laplanders. 
The streets are rugged and uneven, and the principal one fol- 
lows the bend of the bay. Some of the houses are large, but 
most of them are small frame structures. There are a consid- 
erable number of warehouses of different sorts and sizes. The 
universal occupation seems to be that of cod fishing, supple- 
mented by the sale of cod-liver oil. A fishy odor pervades the 
town, and the occupation of the inhabitants was obvious. 

Hammerfest is overshadowed by Tyofjeld—that is, “ Thief 
mountain,” thus fancifully named because it robs the place of 
the sunshine it might otherwise enjoy. There are few towns 
built on a spot more barren, or surrounded by such a dreary, 
desolate landscape. Not a tree is to be seen, but only bleak, 
dark rocks. No road leads out of the place, for no farms are 
to be reached, and no wood to be brought from the surround- 
ing country. 

But the Laplanders, or Lapps, as they are usually called, are 
the chief attraction of the place. On our arrival at Hammer- 
fest, they surrounded us, offering us furs, carved horn imple- 
ments, moccasins, warus-teeth, and the like for sale. Some 
offered barnacles, calling them whale’s eyes, and passed them 
off as such on suspecting members of our party. The wares 
sold by the Lapps are of the rudest type, and of no possible 
use to civilized people, but they are curious and serve as me- 
mentos of our visit to those northern latitudes. In the large 
towns there are several stores where goods manufactured by 
the better class of Lapps, can be had of a finer quality than 
those offered by the poorer Lapps, who are ready to pass off 
very inferior articles upon strangers. Their drinking cups, 
platters, and dishes are generally made of the wood of the 
birch, and those of our party, who were collecting spoons from 
every place we visited, accordingly added wooden spoons to 
their collection. The Lapps are very shrewd in trade, and are 
not without plenty of low cunning hidden behind their brown, 
withered, and expressionless faces. Strangely enough, a Lap- 
lander seemingly never has money in change, for if you hand 
him a dollar, for a ten-cent article, he keeps the ninety cents 
for himself. We only needed this experience once, to profit 
by it. The Lapps are to be seen by scores in the streets of 
Hammerfest, and we came upon a party of them, in a square 
knuwn as the Lapp encampment, where the Lapps were seated 
around packing cases, serving as tables, on which we were 
surprised to see tea and biscuits. The Lapps were gossiping 
as at § o’clock tea, and doubtless regaling each other with the 
latest news, meanwhile staring at us, as much as we stared at 
them. 

As it was Sunday, all were dressed in gala attire. The 
dresses of the women are of thick, blue woolen cloth, trimmed 
with red and yellow bands at the edge of the skirt. They also 
wore belts, which are considered the chief ornaments, and are 
decorated with copper or silver. The blouse is of a coarse, 
woolen stuff, and ornamented with silver braid. A rough, 
woolen cap, and woolen leggings of a bluish color completed 
the costume. The shoes are of reindeer leather, bound closely 
tound the ankles by strips of cloth, and turned-up, pointed 
toes. The Laplanders are small in stature, being generally 
under five feet. As to their appearance, Paul du 
Chaillu gives the following graphic description: 


personal 
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“ They have high cheek bones, snub noses, oblique Mongol- 
ian eyes, big mouths, large, ill-formed heads, faces preternat- 
urally aged, hair like meadow hay, and very scanty beards.” 

Such is a pen-and-ink sketch of the ancient race that once 
ruled the whole of Scandinavia. By taking a short trip in- 
land, one comes upon their summer encampment, formed of a 
few crude huts, outside of which they generally live, except 
in the winter months. The Lapps are the gypsies of the 
North, and occupy a very low place, in the social scale; cer- 
tainly no higher than the Penobscot Indians of Maine. Their 
faculties are of a restricted order, and missionary efforts among 
them have never yielded any satisfactory results. Unlike our 
Western Indians, they are of a peaceful nature, neither treach- 
erous nor revengeful. No people could be more superstitious, 
and they believe that the caves of the half-inaccessible moun- 
tains about them are peopled by giants and evil spirits. They 
still retain some of their half-pagan rites, such as the use of 
magical drums for conjuring purposes, and to frighten away 
evil spirits or malicious disease. 

The funny-looking Lapp babies, in their cradles, or komse, 
as they are called, amused us. The cradles are made of a sin- 
gle piece of wood, and are about 2% feet long, by 15 or 18 
inches wide, and are strung around the mother’s shoulders. 
The children are kept in these cradles the greater part of the 
time till they begin to walk. 

Every Lapp owns a dog, which is his most useful friend. In 
order to keep them hardy, strong, and healthy, they are treated 
roughly, never overfed, and are not allowed to rest until their 
owner does. Every man, woman, and grown child has his or 
her own dog, which obeys and listens only to the voice of his 
owner. They are exceedingly brave, and not afraid of wolves 
and bears, which they attack without fear, but with great cun- 
ning, taking care not to be bitten by them, and choosing their 
time and place to bite. The Lapp dog somewhat resembles the 
Pomeranian breed, and they are covered with long, thick hair. 

What the camel is to the Arab of the desert the reindeer is 
to the Laplander. This small creature is the Lapp’s horse, 
food, clothing, tent, and everything. When properly broken 
to harness, they carry lashed to their backs a hundred and 
thirty pounds, or drag upon the snow when harnessed to a 
sledge, 250 pounds, traveling ten miles an hour, for several 
hours, without apparent fatigue. 

It is interesting to see the Lapp dogs keeping a flock of 
reindeer together. On the occasion of our arrival, a panic 
seized the herd, and it took all the cunning of these dogs and 
a great deal of running, to prevent the deer scattering in all 
directions. 

The day after leaving Hammerfest, we visited the Lapp en- 
campment at Haarskadt. We made our way to it across a 
swampy dell, and here we found a motley assembly of Lapps, 
dressed in their buckskin suits,, moccasin shoes, and quaint- 
looking costumes. Each man, and even small child, had their 
knives in sheaths, buckled on to their belts. They use their 
knives for cutting, eating, killing, or any other way that may 
suggest itself. I began making a sketch of the tent, and the 
women were specially delighted, and would point to my sketch 
and then to their tents, and and chatter away 
to each other, in their own peculiar language. I peeped into 
one of the tents, and in the center I noticed a wood fire. Over 
it hung a cauldron, in which something was cooking. In one 
corner I noticed a table, with mugs and plates on it, in an- 
other corner a bundle of blankets, on which two or three dogs 
were curled up asleep. Bear skins were spread around in a 
most extravagant fashion, and cooking utensils were scattered 
all over the ground, suggestive of a possible family quarrel. 
The tent was made of sticks, covered with buckskin, and 
looked very primitive. On the top of the tent, where the 
sticks joined, I noticed a large wooden bowl, probably put 
there to catch the rain. We bought some curiously carved 
wooden spoons and ornaments from these people, and the 
whole settlement surrounded us as soon as they saw we were 
ready to spend our money. Even the dogs approached us, 
giving low, growling barks, and showing their sharp, white 
teeth. We certainly obtained a good idea of the Lapps from 
our glimpse of them at Hammerfest and Haarskadt, and we 
are not likely soon to forget our first introduction to the gyp- 
sies of the North. 
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Promotion Without Examination. 


A wrter from Italy to the “ Educational Times ”’ deplores the 
practice of promotion of pupils without examination now in 
vogue in Italian intermediate schools. This he attributes as 
a principal cause of “ backwardness in every direction”’ in 
these schools. He says: 

“The system in question does away with the need of re- 
viewing the year’s work as a whole, of turning it into an or- 
ganized body of scientific attainment, whose every part is 
classified according to its relation to the rest, so as to allow 
of primary notions being plainly distinguished from those de- 
pendent upon them, and so forth. In order to meet official re- 
quirements it is sufficient to learn, for the time being, the les- 
sons to which the prescribed monthly marks the allotted, and 
which may then safely be consigned to oblivion. Thus the 
mind, instead of being stored with orderly facts, mutually con- 
firmed and illustrated, is encumbered with a mass of uncon- 
nected data; much as the site of a house might be filled with 
sand, iron, bricks, lime, timber, and stone, without the build- 
ing itself having ever been commenced. Such is the result of 
a method whose chief recommendation is that it annually spares 
the teaching body the trouble of setting and revising examina- 
tion papers, and the scholars that of preparing to give an intei- 
ligent account of what they had learned.” 

The writer would have examinations before promotion, and 
would make “the monthly minimum of marks a sine qua non 
of admission to the final test, as has been sensibly done in the 
elementary schools.” 


¥ 


Education in the Transvaal. 


The London “ Times” intimates that the English-speaking 
population of the Transvaal is being discriminated against in 
the matter of education, that too little money is being spent 
for instruction in English as compared with Dutch, and that 
the Dutch superintendent of schools is employing far too many 
Dutch teachers in proportion to the number of English-speak- 
ing people. Besides delivering iteslf of figures in support of 
these assumptions, “‘ The Times”’ presents these general statis- 
tics of education in the Transvaal: 

“ We find that in the year under review (1896) there were 
395 schools in receipt of government aid, which were attended 
by an average number of 7,738 children. These figures, com- 
pared with those of 1895, show a decrease of twenty-seven 
schools and an increase of 521 pupils, and, as com- 
pared with 1892, a decrease of eighty-nine schools 
and of 194 pupils. If the figures for 1891 are taken, a 
still greater decrease is shown, there having been in that year 
552 schools attended by 8,170 children, but, as the superintend- 
ent asserts (on what evidence is not very clear) that the figures 
for that year are inaccurate, it is safer for purposes of crit- 
icism to start from 1892, the statistics for which are not in dis- 
pute. As regards the proficiency of the children instructed, it 
appears that, while in 1895, 91 per cent. of the whole number 
were classed in the three lower standards; in 1896 this propor- 
tion increased to 93 per cent., leaving only 7 per cent. in the 
standards composing middle education. 

“ To the ordinary observer these figures are not very encour- 
aging. The superintendent, however, declares that progress 
has again been made, and that, had it not been for the scarcity 
of good teachers, the rinderpest, the dynamite explosion, and, 
of course, the Jameson raid, still more satisfactory results 
would have been achieved. In one direction, indeed, progress 
was made. In 1896 the amount of 44,548I., 3s., 2d. was paid out 
as subsidy, showing an average expenditure per pupil of 51., 
15s., 2d., as against 4l., 8s., 2d. in 1892. To this, however, must 
be added a sum of 18,412I., 18s., 3d. received by way of school 
fees and voluntary payments, making with certain other sums 
voted by the volksraad for rent for buildings, traveling ex- 
penses of teachers from Holland, etc., a total expenditure for 
the year of 65,3051., 4s., 10d., and, including everything relating 
to the education of the entire republic, a total of 81., 19s., od. per 
pupil—an amount surely sufficient to warrant greater profi- 
ciency than that shown by the figures of the report quoted 
above. No statistics are available as to the number of Boer 
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children who do not attend the schools. The Boer popula- 
tion, however, has certainly not decreased during the last five 
years, and as education is not compulsory, and in some districts 
means of communication are bad, and distances long, it is fair 
to assume that the average attendance of 7,738 does not by any 
means represent the full number of burghers’ children who are 
of an age to need instruction.” 


* 


Boarding Schools : 
Their Advantages and Disadvantages. 


American fathers and mothers are sending their sons off 
to boarding school to give them that training in “ plain living 
and high thinking,” which it seems almost impossible for the 
average city boy of wealth to get to-day in his own home. So 
says Horace D. Taft in a recent issue of ‘* The Evening Post.” 
While Mr. Taft thinks that no boarding school can equal the 
advantages of an ideal home, where parents watch carefully 
each step in the education of their children, he thus states some 
of the advantages of the boarding school: 

“In a day school the instructor must concern himself with 
recitations and examinations; he can have comparatively little 
influence on the manner of preparation. But the habits and 
hours of study are, in a boarding school, the care of the 
teacher. He has the care not merely of results, but of methods; 
not only of the boy’s studies, but of his mind—a vastly bigger 
subject. Add to these the care for his health and physical 
development. 

“Tf the boarding school lacks some of the important advan- 
tages of an ideal home training, it has many and great advan- 
tages of its own. Some of these are obvious. The boy is 
entirely free from the city and home distractions so complained 
of by parents. The subject of social entertainments is 
entirely under the control of the master. The simple 
fare, the regular hours for sleep, study, and exercise 
make the boy’s attention to his business easier, while 
a sense of responsibility for his acts and 
is very quickly developed. The habit of 
obedience, which is becoming too rare in this age and country, 
comes of necessity. It is in the air. The pupil is protected 
during an impressionable age by the exclusion of undesirable 
boys, an exclusion which is being more and more rigidly prac- 
ticed by the best schools. 

“ Then, too, there is nothing in the line of school organiza 
tions, such as debating societies, school papers, and athletic 
associations, which is not educational and cannot be turned to 
account by skilful management. In all, the boy learns to gov- 
ern himself and to govern others. 

“The importance of athletics in the education of to-day is 
recognized by all. The boarding school has a great advantage 
in the control of this side of a boy’s life. The master can sym- 
pathize with his ambition, check his excesses, and make his 
athletics a decided benefit to health and character. A boy’s 
physical well-being, unless he be an invalid, can hardly pros- 
per more under the most favorable home conditions than in 
any of our representative boarding schools, where pure air 
and simple living are combined, with regular hours and ration- 
al exercise.” 

An objection to boarding schools is that boys of only the 
comparatively wealthy class meet there, thus tending to foster 
a narrow spirit of snobbishness. Often the best schools suffer 
most from this spirit. Mr. Taft would correct this evil by a 
system of free scholarships, admitting worthy poor boys into 
the schools: 

“Of course, the democracy of the public school to which 
I have referred is not to ve -1ought of in a boarding school. 
Such a complete mixing of classes is impossible, and, where 
the boys live together as at home, is not desirable. But, 
granted good breeding (and the best breeding may be found 
among the boys I am aiming at), the more of a mixture there 
is the better. Your scholarships can accomplish this. They 
must be given to selected boys; they must be selected not only 
for brains, but for strength of character, for qualities which 
will make them respected and popular in the school. They 
must be so selected that they will seem to have earned such 2 
promotion, and not to have received a charity.” 

Mr. Taft says the scholarship in the representative boarding 
schools is rising steadily. 
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Quaker School Methods. 


The gentleness of the Quakers is shown in their treatment 
of children, says a writer in the New York “ Tribune.” The 
Quaker baby is born with an even disposition. Seldom, 
unless he is sickly, does he get into tantrums or endeavor to 
disturb the community. He is a quiet, well-behaved infant, 
with an inherited liking for decency and order. As he grows 
up he becomes like most lads in his liking for noise and all 
the healthy sports of childhood; yet the iife in the home circle 
to which he belongs tends to make him obedient and manly. 
He has before him examples of what men and women should 
be, for in the Quaker household there is no bickering or strife, 
Husband and wife are equal rulers of the same domain. The 
Quaker mother, for instance, unlike the average woman, does 
not say “ my children,” but ‘‘our children,” and similarly in 
everything pertaining to the home there is perfect co-partner- 
ship and equality. On account of all these influences it may be 
that Quaker children do not require the punishment which 
many say is absolutely essential in the training of a child. 

The Quakers, like the Unitarians and Universalists, do 
not believe in so-called “ original sin.””’ They believe rather 
in “original goodness.” The bringing out of the good in a 
child is their aim. And so the Quaker child is not brought 
up to look upon himself as a depraved little creature, and 
he soon loses all interest in naughtiness. It has often been 
told that a Quaker child is most severely punished by heing 
deprived of the usual Quaker form of afiress. The familiar 
and tender “thee” and “thou” are not used when talking 
to the offender, but the ordinary “you” is substituted. The 
naughty little Quakeress weeps when she is called “a naughty 
little you.” The culprit so addressed feels like an outcast 
and a pariah; and it is to this method of excommunicating, as 
it were, for a time that the Quakers generally resort when 
punishment becomes necessary. 








Thomas Arnold, Head Master, 1828-42. 
From Rugby, en English Public School. Courtesy of Peterson's Magazine. 
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Professor Allen, who is at the head of the Friends’ Sem- 
inary of New York, when asked about the punishment of 
children, said that the Quakers never resort to corporal pun- 
ishment. “ Even in the case of the most refractory of boys,” 
he added, “1 found !ong ago that moral suasion and moral, 
rather than physical methods, were the more effective. If 
a scholar is inclined to be unmanageable and ill-tempered, 
I think that a little mental punishment long drawn out will 
bring him to a better state of mind and do more than can 
be accomplished by a thrashing. The latter mortifies the 
offender, and makes him ugly, resentful, and distrustful of his 
instructor. For instance, if a boy disobeys his teacher and 
continues to disregard the rules he is sent to me. I talk 
with him and make him see how he should have behaved. 
The following day I will make him write out a statement 
of the case, acknowledging his faults. During this time 
he is practically not one of the school family. He may attend 
classes, but he is not an active member. He presents the 
statement to his teacher; there is a conference, in which every- 
thing is gone over and explained; he is again admitted into 
the ranks, and the matter is never referred to again. I con- 
sider this method a rather good one, for during the time the 
culprit is in suspense he has time to view his conduct and 
review it; and ten to one he will not offend so again.” 


a 
Klondike. 


Klondike is a word which is on every one’s tongue, and only 
a few weeks ago it was unknown, except to a few miners who 
lived near the district. The name is not to be found in the 
most up-to-date atlas, and the orthography of the word was 
the cause of dispute between authorities. It is now conceded 
that K and not C is the proper spelling 

The Klondike is one of a number of creeks which empty into 
the Yukon rivér. More or less gold is found in the gravel de- 
posits along all these streams, but the best “ pay dirt,” as the 
miners call it, is found on the Klondike and Bonanza creeks 

This whole territory is known as the Klondike region 

Klondike is in the Dominion of Canada, close to our posses 
sions in Alaska, and is, of course, under Canadian rule. Its 
position close to the Arctic circle indicates that the winters are 
long and severe. Summer begins in May, and lasts four 
months. The weather is often very hot, the thermometer 
sometimes registering ninety degrees and over. The sun is in 
sight for a number of months, and one can see to read at mid- 
night almost as well as at noon 

Although lying so far north, the Jand is not entirely barren. 
A species of pine is found which grows large enough to fur- 
nish boards for building, and a small saw-mlll at Dawson City 
furnishes materials for the rough houses. Game is scarce, and 
fish is not so plentiful as might be expected from the fact that 
in the Indian language Klondike means “ plenty of fish.” 

There are two ways of getting at Klondike. The better and 
by 2,500 miles the shorter one, is by steamer from Seattle or 
Tacoma to Sitka, from there to Juneau, and to Dyea, situated 
at the foot of the Chilkoot pass. From the pass to the Klon- 
dike is about 600 miles, and the journey takes twenty-five days. 

The pass, which is the only very dangerous place in the 
route, is an opening about 4,000 feet high, in a mountain range 
whose peaks average 10,000 feet. The way is exceedingly pre- 
cipitous, and a traveler who makes a misstep is likely to lose 
his life. After the pass is crossed the route lies through a 
chain of five lakes to the head of the Yukon. The lakes are 
full of dangerous cataracts and swift currents, which call for 
skilful piloting. 

An easier and shorter route to the gold fields is over the 
White pass, from Juneau. The pass is 1,000 feet lower than the 
Chilkoot, and less difficult. A railway will probably be built 
over it to Teslin lake. Steamers will run from here to Grand 
canyon, and from the foot of the canyon all the settlements may 
be reached by steamers. In a few months the journey may be 
made with comparative comfort, but at present it is attended 
by risk and danger 
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Many good disciplinarians are failures as educators. 
Discipline is important, no doubt ; we will grant even 
that it is essential. But it must ever be subordinate 
to education. of which it is only a means. Order may 
be enforced, it may also be the result of a free and 
voluntary conduct on the part of the pupils. The 
former is all that discipline can do; the latter is a 
fruit of education. A few moments devoted to re- 
flection on the difference between mere activity and 
interested, joyous activity will make the difference 
clear. It is worth thinking out. 


_Professors of English are complaining that boys and 
girls are entering our colleges thoroughly prepared in 
mathematics and the classics, but wofully lacking in 
ability to write the mother tongue. One reason for 
this complaint is that there are far too many schools 
where compositions are written but once a month. 
It is no wonder that under these conditions, “com 
position day” should prove a bugbear to pupils, 
and in many cases a burden to the teacher. Work in 
writing English should be commenced in the lowest 
primary grades and continued every single day until 
the school life is finished. 


A correspondent writes that some time ago an ath- 
letic meeting of representatives from the various 
schools in and near Boston was held in the mechanics’ 
building. The contestants were boys between the ages 
of fifteen and eighteen, and the events were the usual 
ones that make up such a meeting, namely, vaulting, 
jumping. and running. At the finish, some of the 
winners dropped in a faint, overcome by their too 
severe exertion. The strain which these young ath- 
letes put forth must surely work harm. When a dash 
of a few hundred yards results in the winner dropping 
headlong to the floor as he crosses the line, it shows 
clearly that the demands upon the runner’s strength 
have been too great. The tax has been too heavy, 
and the thing is fraught with terrible possibilities. It 
may mean ruined lungs, broken limbs, and countless 
other dire results. 

It is time that some one in authority should insti- 
tute a reform. It would be wise if educators, school 
committees, and physicians would confer and decide 
upon a code of regulations to govern athletics in such 
a way that they shall be held within the bounds of 
safety. Parents also might be expected to exert a 
little discipline. If the trouble cannot be met by 
restriction absolute prohibition should be tried. 


Teachers frequently complain that they do not re- 
ceive sufficient respect. There are many reasons for 
this, and one of them is that the majority of them al 
low themselves to be pampered too much by accept- 
ing—if not actually asking for—free samples of books, 
special rates on the railroads, rebates at the special 
shops and other immunities too numerous to mention 
that have absolutely nothing to do with educating the 
young. One of the results of this condition of things, 
is that teachers are considered a kind of public prop- 
erty; they must do as they are told without demur- 
ring ; they must take whatever salary is given them 
and be thankful, and no matter what indignities are 
offered, they must suffer them without a word of op- 
position, or they may lose their places. This will not 
change until teachers learn to put themselves on ex 
actly the same plane as the rest of the world ; other 
people will soon recognize the fact and act according 
y. 
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Editorial Letter. 
Oxtord. 


Oxford has long been the educational center of England 
It contains twenty-one and three halls, a library, 
museum, etc. My quarters were directly opposite Christ 
Church college, which was founded by Cardinal Wolsey, in 
1525, on the site of an ancient nunnery. This is the largest of 
the colleges. The buildings stretch over several acres, being 
mainly two stories in height. You enter here by a fine gate 
way, called Tomgate; at the right is a fine tower, in which is 
an immense bell, called Great Tom, weighing seven and one 
half tons. Just after 9 o'clock it peals a curfew of 1o1 strokes, 
to indicate that the college was endowed to maintain that num- 
ber of students. 





colleges 


This college has a chapel which serves also as the cathedral of 
Oxford; twice daily are religious services held in it. To main- 
tain these, there is a bishop, dean, three canons, several assist- 
ants, besides a well-trained choir. The porter of the college 
told me that usually about twelve persons would attend, which 
seems to a practical man hardly enough to warrant the large 
outlay required. 

There are usually about 275 students in this college. The 
extensive buildings cannot accommodate so many, and so the 
senior class are obliged to board around in houses in the city, 
as they do in Ann Arbor. Each student has a study and a 
bedroom; two are not allowed to room together. The dining 
hall is an immense affair; it would answer for a church; the 
ceiling is so high that It is un- 
doubtedly cold and cheerless in winter as it can be heated only 
by a single fireplace. 


galleries could be put in 


The college*year here is only twenty-four weeks in length 
The cost of a diploma ranges from $1,200 to $4,000, and even 
more. There is a certain respect for an Oxford diploma, but 
a good many graduates fail to get employment. It is said that 
several have become ¢ar drivers in London. 

I visited Oxford mainly to attend the university extension 
gathering, July 11 to Aug. 25. It was the eighth meeting. During 
the first two weeks about 800 were in attendance; for the last 
two weeks, about 300. 
history, literature, art, and philosophy of the epoch, 1789-1848. 


The main subject of the lecture was 


The plan is to have “ circles”’ formed in as many towns as 
possible, these to register students, secure funds, and send to 
Oxford for lecturers. The students take notes; the lecturer 
sends them questions, to which they write answers. At the end 
of the course, an examiner appears, and between the lecturer 
and him an estimate is formed of the attainment of the student. 
Prof. J. A. R. Marriott, of New college, is the general secre- 
tary and manager, and is a person of unusual fitness for the 
many duties to be performed. 
on Europe since Waterloo, that, judging from the syllabus, 
must have been exceedingly well planned. I do not think the 
general scheme of this extension movement to be fitted to the 
needs of the class addressed, but I may be mistaken. My main 
objection is, that it does not give the students something they 
can weave into their lives; it seems to aim too much at book 
knowledge. Leaving Oxford, I visited the old town of Ban- 
bury; all readers have probably recited “ Ride a Cock Horse 
to Banbury Cross.” 


He gave a course of lectures 


The cross is there in full view. 

In the tap room of the Red Lion Inn, I found two travelers 
seated at a table, being served with whiskey by a handsome 
bar maid. This is the English custom, and it seems impossi- 


ble to induce them to see its utter inconsistency. A young 
lady, as we would say, will coolly pour out drink for a man 
that is already so drunk that he would fall over, if his hands 
should let go of the bar-rail 


A. M. K 


Stanford University, Cal.—Pres. Jordan, in his annuai ad 
dress to the students, quoted Bismarck as having once said 
that one-third of the students in Europe killed themselves by 
excesses,another third by overwork, while the remaining third 
governed Europe. In Dr. Jordan’s opinion, if the universities 
of California could furn out the men who would later govern 


the state, all the expense of their education was justifiable 
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Manual Training in Russia. 
By Boris Bogen, Hebrew Technical Institute, New York City. 


The Russian system gf manual training is quite original, and 
not long agp it was looked upon as the best one to adopt in 
America. Conditions are changed now. The manifold ex- 
periments carried on within the United States served to the 
discovery of many faults with the Russian system, and at pres- 
ent the American pedagogues can present other countries with 
an improved system of manual instruction. Nevertheless, it 
is very interesting to follow the development of the idea of 
manual training, and certainly we must not neglect its growth 
in Russia. 

It seems that manual training does not receive proper ap- 
preciation among the educational authorities in Russia. In 
a country where only a few receive school instruction, while 
the majority of the population cannot read, the introduction 
of manual training in some schools is unimportant. The main 
problem of the leading educators in Russia is to increase the 
number of schools, leaving improvements to be made later. 

Compulsory, general education is the aim of the best men in 
Russia, and toward this are directed all their present efforts. 
But, though this is the general tendency, still the idea of man- 
ual training is not dead. It receives its development through 
different channels, and is supported by private sources. 

A few years ago a very rich and benevolent gentleman, Mr. 
F. Chizchoff, left a will, bequeathing a sufficient sum of money 
for the establishment of five technical schools. The will has 
a'ready been partly carried out, and we have three schools in 
operation. Each embraces three years regular course, and one 
year preparatory. The first was founded in the city of Maka- 
rieff, in 1892. The manual work consists of carpentry, pat- 
tern making, metal work, and foundry work. The 
school was established the same year in the city of Kologriv, 
this school being more agricultural in character. The school 
has 6,300 acres of ground, of which the farm occupies about a 
fifth, the rest being covered with woods. 
instruction in the field, and also in the shops, which comprise 
the same departments as in Makarieff, with the addition of two 
working factories, one preparing leather, the other, cotton, and 
a model dairy. There exists in connection with this school a 
department for teachers of rural districts, who are desirous of 
introducing manual instruction in their schools. 

In 1894 was opened a third school in the city of Kostroma. 
The program of this school is still enlarged; besides the sub 
jects taught in the two former schools, we find here a special 


second 


The pupils receive 


shop for making mechanical instruments and a large chemical 
laboratory. 

In each of these schools general subjects are taught, com- 
prising the course of so-called “ city schools,” and the co-ordi- 
nation of the subjects is attained through the manual work. 
Thus, the schools possess all the characteristics of our manual 
schools, with the addition of agricultural subjects. and work in 
factories. 


Manual Training School for Girls. 


Chicago, IIl.—A manual training school for girls has been 
opened in connection with the Hammond school, as the result 
of personal effort on the part of Prin. Tibbetts. The project 
has been started through private benevolence, and the teacher 
is Miss Florence Willard, who is a graduate of the Teachers’ 
college in New York, and of the Pratt institute in Brooklyn. 
Prin. Tibbetts says of the school: 

“ The object is to give the girls a thorough training in sew- 
ing and cooking. No girls will be admitted under 12 years of 
age. The school will be running from 8.30 A. M. to 4 P. M., 
just as the boys’ training school is. Everything is taught by 
imitation, accompanied with oral instruction. The teacher 
mixes and cooks all sorts of food, and the pupils do as they see 
her do. Sewing is taught in a somewhat similar manner. The 
effect of this training is most admirable. The girls are de- 
lighted with it, and soon begin to teach their mothers at home 
what they have learned at school.” 
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What One Teacher Saw. ' 


An observing teacher thus reports what he saw and heard 
on a recent visit to one of the public schools in one of our 
largest American cities: 

“The school seemed large to me. 
to seventy children in a room. A reading lesson was given in 
one room, at my request. I was surprised to see the teacher 
deal with the school as one class. I asked her at the conclu- 
sion of the lesson what she gave the children for ‘ busy work.’ 

“* Busy work,’” she said; “ what do you mean?” I said. 
“I mean occupation work given to the children not reciting.” 
“Oh!” she said; “I hear them all recite together; I don't 
know what this ‘ busy work’ is!” 

‘I mentioned the Century busy work. but neither she nor 
her principal had heard of it! 

“When I asked what she did while the children did written 
work, she told me she sat down. 

“In regard to discipline, I asked her if she allowed the chil- 
dren to go to the board or to occupy themselves when any 
given work was done. I learned this was a novel idea to the 
teachers of this school. They told me frankly they thought 
their idea of strict order much better. 

“TI told them that I allowed the utmost freedom in my 
school as long as none of the play spirit crept in; that I had 
quiet and studious habits as a result. 

“T heard some singing. The children were allowed to start 
the songs without regard to pitch, and they sang on far too 
low a key for their good. I understood the teachers to say that 
they gave no definite instructions in music; that their course 
of study was too full to admit of it. I did not find it any more 
full than our own, and we have special instruction in music 

“TI was surprised at the lack of decoration in the rooms, no 
pictures, plants, etc. 
but one more like the silence of a jail. 

“ The reading was fair, but the lesson was conducted in such 
a military style that it was painful to me. All the individuality 
of the child was lost, and the teacher did not seem to come in 


There were from sixty 


There seemed no homelike atmosphere, 


personal contact with her children. 

“It may be that this school I visited was an exception, but 
I do not see how those teachers and their principal could at- 
tend teachers’ meetings and not hear of ‘ busy work,’ and the 
new ideas of discipline if such were in practice in their city.” 


The Need of Boys’ Clubs. 

English reformers deplore the “ever-increasing body of chil 
dren collected in reformatories and industrial schools” to be 
cared for at public expense. The Howard Association sug- 
gests that the Massachusetts plan of compelling parents to 
contribute toward the support of their children committed to 
these institutions would have a salutary effect. The associa- 
tion suggests boys’ clubs, “if they are not ostentatiously reli- 
gious or edifying in character,” as a means of keeping boys 
off the streets, and thus preventing much juvenile crime: 

“What town boys particularly require are opportunities to 
‘let the steam off’; at present, their only methods are to yell 
in the streets, or to organize themselves into piratical gangs, 
or to get into various kinds of mischief, sometimes of a crim- 
inal character. Through clubs the workers would get ac- 
quainted with the boys and the homes from which they come. 
There are also many other ways of attaining this knowledge. 
Through school teachers, through the school board officers, 
through the relieving officers and the police court mission- 
aries, it would be easy to discover the families where the boys 
are running wild and likely to get into mischief. Look at the 
list of cases of drunkenness brought before any London mag- 
istrate every morning; what are the children doing? Why 
should not some one follow up these cases and find out, and 
see what can be done for them by advice and personal influ 
ence? If a lad comes into the police court for a first offence 
there should always be some one to come forward, knowing 
the circumstances of the family, and ready to promise if the 
offender were released to ‘visit the case,’ if we may use such 
an expression. The interest of a friend in his work at school, 


in his play, in his desire to follow any particular line of life— 
to interest and to help when needed, might do much for a boy 
who, perhaps, only goes home to be knocked about. 


The old 
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system of district visiting, though it had many defects, still was 
an attempt to provide a friend who would know the circum- 
stances of every family in a street, and presumably would be 
able to advise and help in an emergency. The visiting such 
as we have suggested would require great tact, or it might end 
in an undesirable interference of outsiders between parents 
and children. It would also require, to be effective, a large 
army of workers, perhaps the hardest thing of all to provide. 
No single worker could possibly take charge of more than a 
very few boys; but in this way the work should be attractive 
to the many whose time is limited. To be a good friend to 
one family would not require a large sacrifice of either time 
or labor.” 


Moral Suasion for Truants. 

Philadelphia, Pa—There is some talk of having women for 
truant officers. A citizen who favors the plan, says: 

“If you clothe a man with authority he does not, as a rule, 
possess the same patience and courtesy that a woman does. | A 
woman’s idea would be to accomplish the work by persuasion 
rather than by intimidation. We have some properly qualified 
women applicants, whose methods, I believe, would be more 
effective than those of a man. Several of those who have ap- 
plied are women of common sense, and experience in work that 
is not dissimilar.” 


The “‘ Western Teachers” Association Closes Shop. 


Denver, Col—The Western Teachers‘ Association passed 
into the hands of a receiver Sept. 1, and its president, John 
McKenzie, who proved to be John McKenzie East, was ar- 
rested for using the mails for fraudulent purposes. The swin- 
dle came in from the effort to secure life membership fees of 
five dollars each from teachers seeking position. The letter- 
heads state that the association has been in existence since 
1887, but it is not probable that it has been in active operation 
more than two months. During this time. however, business 
has flourished, and John ‘“* McKenzie’s”’ mail has been verv 
heavy. Upon East’s own admission he has never filled a schcol 
position from his list of applicants, but he has simply received 
money from teachers, which they paid in the expectation of 
obtaining positions. 


Six Dollars a Week for Good Teaching. 


Great Barrington, Mass.—At a recent meeting of the Thurs- 
day morning club, Prin Cutler read a paper in which he gave 
what he considered the requisites for a good teacher, as fol- 
lows: 

“ High moral character, accurate and fairly extensive knowl- 
edge of subjects taught and of related = subjects. 
professional training, general courtesy, refinement, and 
good manners. A teacher must stand well in the es- 
timation of the people, must possess a knowledge of human 
nature, tact, amiability, cheerful disposition, and must have 
good health.” 

In the same paper he mentions the fact that in some of the 
schools the teachers are paid as little as six dollars a week 
The natural conclusion must be that either the good teacher 
works in Great Barrington for something besides money, or 
else she never goes to Great Barrington at all. . 


The Last Rose of Summer. 


The recent death of Mrs. Amelia Koehler, of Mount Ver- 
non, N., Y., at the age of ninety-two years, has brought to no- 
tice the fact that she is supposed to have inspired the well- 
known poem of Thomas Moore, “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.”’ When a child of thirteen, Amelia Offergeld, which was 
her maiden name, attended a school kept by the poet’s sister. 
Moore often visited the school, and he took a great fancy to 
Amelia. The two were in the garden one day, when the little 
girl picked a rose, and, handing it to the poet, she said. “Now 
I have given you the last rose of summer.” The expression 
pleased the poet very much, and he promised that when he had 
written some verses on it they should be dedicated to her; and 
they were. 


A Laecsdsemonian School Superintendent, 


Svarta had her state superintendent, who, Miss Ger- 
trude E. Wall writes in “Lippincott’s”—if distant 
report is to be trusted—was an_ educational despot. 
But while he wielded his walking-stick freely during 
official visits, and encouraged his subordinates to ply 
the rod on all occasions, he was as diligent a promoter of 
music as is any humane and progressive educator of our era. 
As a result, the little Lacedemonians sang blithely, no mat- 
ter what torment was going on under their tunics. 

All over Greece, in those diin days. were schools, ranging 
from infant grades instructed under Arcadian hedges, to uni- 
versity extension schemes harbored in buildings uniquely 
termed “ places of leisure.” The infants were drilled in their 
alpha-beta-gammas; the older boys were taught poetry and 
gymnastics, with something of arithmetic, geometry, and 
drawing; and adults snent/their leisure with rhetoricians and 
sophists, paying handsomely for the privilege. But music 
was a sine qua non of Grecian life, in school and in sport, in 
battle and in burial. 

The epic and elegiac chantings at festivals. the calm specn- 
lations of Pythagoras as to the music of the spheres. the 
choral outburst of “the great fifth century.” the martial odes 
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of Tyrtzeus and Pindar, all show the national love for melody 
of voice, as well as for high and harmonious thought. An 
old-time Greek set down amid the strident, metallic voices 
of our Occidental world would feel that the Furies had seized 
either upon him or the continent he was visiting. 


New President Inaugurated. 


Lexington, Va.—The inauguration of William L. Wilson 
as president of Washington and Lee university occurred 
Sept. 15. This town was filled to overflowing with distin- 
guished visitors, and it is the general feeling that in selecting 
for its president a man of national reputation this year marks 
a new era in the history of the university. The three speakers 
of the morning were Prof. Cameron, of Princeton, Chancellor 
Kirkland, of Vanderbilt university, and Pres. Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins. Among the speakers of the afternoon, none 
received more cordial applause than Gov. O’Ferrall, who is 
the oldest living graduate of the university. 

Meetings of Educational Organizations. 

Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, July, 1808. 

Thirty-sixth University Convocation, Albany, June, 1808 

Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association of 
the United States, July, 1808. 

Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the State Council of Superin- 
tendents, Canandaigua, Oct. 20, 21, 22. 

Forty-third Annual Meeting of the State Association of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents, Saratoga, Nov. 


3. 4, 5. 

Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals, 
Syracuse, December. 

Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association of Grammar School 
Principals, Syracuse, December. 

Meeting of Department of Superintendence, February, 1808 

State Summer Institutes at Chautauqua, Thousand Island 
Park, July 11-29, 1808. 

Sehool-Boy Blunders. 


The “ Evening Standard” of London :s very far from class- 
ifying the average school-boy blunder as a crime. It may not 
be a misfortune even: 

“To make a good, a really delightful blunder, certain quali- 
ties are necessary. It is not, as is commonly supposed, your 
dull boy who perpetrates the truly comic reply. Now and 
again, led by some blind chance, he may possibly stumble upon 
a happy mistake, even as a dull man may be choicely sarcastic 
unawares. But to delight the hearer for all time with that 
blending of the audacious, the unfortunate, and the unexpect- 
ed requires little short of genius. 

“ We would approach the subject curiously, but sympathet- 
ically. Indeed, few processes are more interesting to trace 
than the working of the human mind toward the solution of 
any problem. How marvelous often is the ingenuity we see 
displayed! How indomitable the resource! Hampered as he 
is by difficulties, reduced for the most part to the stony path 
of mere intuitive perception, often to no path at all—with noth- 
ing, as we say, to go upon—nevertheless shall we see the 
sturdy British youth overcoming all obstacles, evolving from 
somewhere or other a plausible working hypothesis, and ulti- 
mately producing in triumph to his question (no matter how 
ignorant of the subject he may be) an answer of some sort or 
other. Truly’the boy who can accomplish this may be said to 
display, if not genius, at least ingenuity. Certain sterling 
qualities are his—self-confidence, pluck, readiness, and a san- 
guine love of attempting the apparently impossible. Such a 
boy is not likely to fall behind in the race for wealth and 
honors; and yet, so singular are the ways of mén, we find him 
often receiving kicks rather than halfpence, a dose of sarcasm 
(good humored at the best) instead of hearty praise. ‘Hamlet,’ 
we remember hearing a boy say on one occasion, ‘is the leg 
of a small pig.’ Observe the simplicity, the neatness of this 
reply, betraying also a reasonable share of knowledge. No 
boy who could make that answer could be altogether a fool. 
He possessed the information, not universally known, that the 
sufhx ‘let’ betokened a diminutive. In fact, a reasonable de- 
gree of literature is indispensable for most of the blunders at 
which we are ask to mock.” 

Here “The Standard” pokes a good-natured finger at some 
of our would-be “ enrichers ” of the curriculum: 

“It may be thought, perhaps, that with the rapid spread of 
our modern system of free education we shall hear less of these 
fortunate mistakes. Surely, with all our new apparatus for 
cramming the youth of the country with science as they cram 
chickens for the table, with our codes and time-tables, and 
ceaseless schedules, and much-harrassed spectators, our boys 
will soon be too well informed to perpetrate such remarkable 
errors as we have noticed. This would be a sorry consumma- 
tion to the noble proiect of a free and universal education. As 
things go. this world is a serious place enough, and we can 
have no desire to see another source of innocent gaiety 
eclipsed. Fortunately, however, there is no real danger; in 
fact, we are inclined to think that the present system is nearly 
the most effectual that conld be devised for securing a con- 
tinuity of our glorious traditions in this respect. Year by year 
more subjects are introduced into the crowded syllabus; year 
by year the unhappy teacher has to essay a wider flight. ‘A 
little of evervthing’ is the motto of our friends in authority, 
and a superficial smattering of many sciences is the best way 
possible to procure sufficiency of amusement. As years go 
on, then, we predict that the supply of laughable mistakes will 
increase rather than diminish.” 
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A Difficult Problem in sehooi Organization. 


The public school reports of the successful opening of the 
boys’ high school in New York city last week aid not do tuil 
justice to the subject. 

Dr. Buchanan, the principal, solved a very difficult problem 
in school organization in a simple, yet masterly, way, so that 
almost irom the moment of their entrance into the school 
building the 500 pupils found themselves profitably employed 
at their new course of study. 

Teachers’ meetings, held the week before, had arranged every 
detail. The pupils came in in twenty-five divisions, arranged 
according to the studies they wished to take. They found a 
time schedule arranged for the whole school. From this sched- 
ule a program card was written out for each pupil, showing 
him exactly what studies to take and what room to go to dur- 
ing every hour of the day. These program cards were dis- 
tributed immediately after the opening exercises, and served as 
cards of admission to the classes. Each teacher had been pre- 
viously given a program and a type-written copy of instruc- 
tions. 

{n the class-room each pupil. was given another small card 

on which to write his name, which completed his enrollment, 
and, at the same time, served as a receipt for his books, which 
were then given out. Nothing remained except to assign les- 
sons, and explain them to the pupils. 
_ Next day every boy had some work prepared, and instruc- 
tion could go on in the regular manner. A teacher from one 
of the largest high schools in the country, who has had much 
experience in secondary education, said he had never seen a 
high school start off so successfully. One of the members of 
the board of education, who was present the day after the 
opening, said it “looked as if the boys’ high school 
had been running for three weeks.” 


Manual Training in the National Summer School. 


Glens Falls, N. Y.—The work shop and laboratory of Dr. 
Russell and his assistant, Mr. Rawson, at the National Summer 
school were better fitted up for the work in maaual training this 
year than ever before. Several forms of manual training were 
offered to students, including the Russian system of models, 
Swedish sloyd, wood carving, bent iron work, etc., but that 
form which is directed toward the making of various apparatus 
of various kinds is the one most emphasized, as being most 
economical, most pedagogical, and therefore the most ration- 
al. There were two classes at work in the department, one 
made up of teachers preparing either to teach science as a spe- 
cialty or to introduce some experimental work in their schools, 
the other class consisting of children who took this work for 
the sake of having some regular occupation during the sum- 
mer. 

Dr. Russell is a firm believer in manual training as a true 
developer of muscle, mind, and morals, and he believes in the 
study of thesciences experimentally as well; he is convinced that 
the best way to obtain for our common schools the apparatus 
needful for illustration is to have the pupils make it themselves 
in the school-room, or in the school work shop. He is con- 
fident that they will understand their science work better and 
get more of it by this means. Every school in the land should. 
in his opinion have in it at least one work bench and tools for 
manual training. 


Death of Henry W Sage. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Henry W. Sage, the president of the board 
of trustees of Cornell university, died Sept. 17, at his residence 
in this city. He had been ill for many months, and on several 
occasions his condition has been considered critical, but he has 
rallied each time. ‘ 

Pres. Schurman, of Cornell, on learning of Mr. Sage’s death, 
called a special meeting of the board, which voted to express 
to the family of the deceased the wish that he be buried in the 
main building of Sage chapel. 

Henry W. Sage was born in 1814, at Middletown, Conn. 
It was his wish to enter Yale college, but owing to the removal 
of his father to New York state, he began the study of medicine 
instead. Failing health compelled him to abandon his studies 
and he became a clerk in the store of his uncle. Five years 
later he purchased the business, and soon became very suc- 
cessful. fie was connected with the lumber interests of Can- 
ada and the West and in partnership with John McGraw, he 
built the largest lumber mill in the world at Winona, Mich. 
From 1857 until 1880 he lived in Brooklyn, where he was a 
warm friend of Henry Ward Beecher. 

Mr. Sage was elected a trustee of Cornell university in 1870, 
and since 1875 had been president of the board of trustees. 
It is not too much to say that without his assistance and wise 
forethought, the dream of Mr. Cornell of a great university 
where “any person can find instruction in any study’ would 
never have been realized. In direct cash gifts to the university 
Mr. Sage has furnished quite $1,250,000. The larger gifts may 
be enumerated as follows: Sage college, $266,000; Susan E. 
Linn Sage Chair of Philosophy, which, with the Home for the 
Sage Professors of Philosophy, amounted to $61,000; for the 
establishment and endowment of Sage School of Philosophy. 
$200,000; University Library Building, $260,000, and an endow 
ment of $300,000: casts for the Archzxological Museum, $8,000, 
and the floating indebtedness of the university, $30,000. 
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Items ot Live Interest. 


The School of Pedagogy, New York university, will be 
formally opened for the year, on Wednesday, Sept. 29, at 4 
o’clock. 

Addresses will be made by Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, 
chancellor of the university, and by Prof. Edward R. Shaw, 
dean of the school. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston school committee has decided to 
give a course of commercial instruction to pupils of the 
high schools. Hereafter both classical and commercial courses 
will be elective. Stenography and typewriting will be two of 
the commercial studies, which will be given at every high 
school where a sufficient number of pupils present themselves 
for examination. 


Columbus, Ohio._-There is a movement to establish in this 
city a teachers’ pension and retirement fund. According to 
the statements of the teachers, a meeting will probably be held 
some time in the latter part of October to agitate the subject 


Annapolis, Md.—Some over twenty September cadets admit- 
ted during the present examinations have entered upon their 
duties at the Naval academy. The cadets are quartered on the 
United States ship, “ Santee,” where the May members of the 
fourth class have also quarters. They rise at six and retire at 
ten, and the whole day is filled with a succession of arduous 
duties. They are being taught to swim, to drill in infantry 
tactics, to row, and to tie knots in the sail-loft, with the exact- 
ing formula of the setting-up drill in the forenoon, and gym- 
nastics in the evening. 


Washington, D. C.—The number of pupils in the schools of 
the district will probably be about 46,000. The new buildings 
have been completed on the Conduit Road, on Congress 
Heights, and at the corner of Fifth and K streets, northeast 
The Western High School building will shortly be ready for 
occupancy, as will also a building on the Chevy Chase road. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The meeting of the Normal school, Sept. 1, 
was one of the most interesting sessions that has ever been 
held. The feature of the meeting was the address of Dr. 
Henry C. White, who had been invited to make an address to 
the normal class. 


East Orange, N. J.—James G. McCoy, who was a teacher in 
the N. Y. public schools for nearly half a century, recently 
died at his home in East Orange. For more than thirty years 
he was vice-principal of G. S. No. 15._ Among his pupils in 
that school are hundreds of prominent New York business and 
professional men. 








Chicago, I!l—An exhibit of drawings recently seen at the 
Art institute was made by the pupils of the public schools. The 
drawings are about 5,000 in number, and include work of all 
grades. Some of the drawings are in pencil, some in crayon, 
others in pastel, and a large number are in water colors that 
evince talent of a high order. They cover a wide range of 
subjects, and present an interesting diversity of artistic taste. 


Cambridge, Mass.—James S. Barrell, for many years a well- 
known educator of this city, celebrated his 71st birthday Sept. 
12 by a reception. In 1874 he accepted a position offered him 
by the Cambridge school board, succeeding Fraricis Cogswell 
as principal of the Putnam grammar school, and in 1881 he was 
transferred to the Harvard grammar school. 


Somerville, Mass.—The father of a small boy who made trou- 
ble in Prospect Hill grammar school the other day has lodged 
complaint against the boy’s teacher, and the principal of the 
school, It is claimed that the latter knocked the boy down 
and jumped on him. 


The sixteenth autumn exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design opens Nov. 22, and closes Dec. 18. The exhibits 
eligible are original works in oil, pastel, or sculpture by living 
artists, and which have never before been publicly exhibited 
in New York or Brooklyn. 


Holyoke, Mass.—Prin. Nichols, of the Hamilton_ street 
school, will try, this fall, a new method of teaching. The pu- 
pils are divided into groups according to their ability in cer- 
tain studies, and each pupil will be considered separately in re- 
lation to every study in the course. It is planned that each 
pupil shall be allowed to advance as rapidly as possible in any 
study, while at the same time pupils are given special assist- 
ance in any studies in which they may be backward. 


Hanover, N. H.—By the will of Charles T. Wilder, of Welles- 
ley Hills. Dartmouth college, is benefited to the extent of $75. 
ooo. A large part of this sum will be devoted to the physics 
and astronomy departments, including a new physical labora 
tory. 


Little Rock, Ark.—A “county examiner” in the state 0! 
Arkansas has practically no conenction with the yews 
schools. It is his duty to examine and license teachers, an¢ 
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make a statistical report to the state superintendent once a 
year. There are no county superintendents in Arkansas. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—An optician of this city has offered to 
examine the eyes and furnish suitable glasses, free, to all pu- 
pils of the public schools in need of these. He has already ex- 
amined and fitted more than fifty of the children. 


Chicago, Ill—The annual report of Supt. Lane states that 
the city needs forty-one new school buildings, which will cost 
$2,545,000. It is proposed that the city borrow $2,000,000, and 
that an additional tax of $1,500,000 be levied for the purchase 
of sites and for building purposes. 


Newport, Ky.—At the last meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association the time of meeting was changed from 
June to December. Pres. Mark has not decided whether to 
call the meeting for Dec., 1897, or Dec., 1898. 

There have been but few changes in city superintendents 
this year. Supt. S. L. Frogge goes from Uniontown to Mid- 
dlesboro, while Supt. C. H. Gardiner goes from Middlesboro 
to Uniontown. Supt. Clark re-enters the work at Richmond. 

County superintendents are elected this year. The number 
of female candidates has largely increased. 

State Supt. Davidson is preparing his biennial report. It 
promises to be one of unusual value. : ‘ 

Ex-State Supt. Thompson is making quite a reputation as 
a historian and poet. He has recently published a most ex- 
cellent history of Kentucky, and also a poem, “ The Priest’s 
Temptation,” of rare value. 


News from Kansas City. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There are about 22,000 pupils enrolled 
in the public schools. Many of the schools are crowded, and 
more teachers are on the pay-roll than ever before. The 
manual training and high school has over six hundred, and 
the central high school, sixteen hundred pupils. — 

The first principals’ meeting has been held, with several 
new principals present—Messrs. Barnard, Reynolds, Hawkins, 
and Martin, all of them from towns in Missouri. The princi- 
pals are to study this year education from a historical stand- 
point. Supt. Greenwood assigned the subjects as follows: — 

Oct. 16, The Educational Theories of Montaigne and Mil- 
ton Compared; Nov. 13, What did Comenius Contribute to 
Educational Theories; Dec. 11, The Advantages in the Ed- 
ucational Doctrine of Rousseau; Jan. 15, Basedow and Pes- 
talozzi Compared; Feb. 13, Principles of Jacotot; March 10, 
Herbert Spencer and Herbart; April 8, Froebel’s Place in 
Education; May 6, Present Tendencies of Education. 

Missouri is very proud of the honor conferred on Supt. 
Greenwood at the Milwaukee meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation. This pride reaches the utmost limits of the state, 
and Kansas City gave him an ovation such as is rarely ac- 
corded to educators. 


Many Important Changes in Michigan. 


Mason, Sept. 18.—Michigan has been subjected to an unus- 
ual number of changes in superintendents and principals, es- 
ecially among the larger towns. The smaller towns have 
oom the usual number. A somewhat complete list would 
include, first, President Angell, of the university. Prof. 
Harry B. Hutchins, Ph.B., dean of the law school, becomes 
acting president. Albion college loses its president through 
the resignation of Pres. Lewis R. Fiske. No successor has 
been chosen, and it is rumored that no election will be made 
before January, ’98. Dr. Fiske is still at Albion, and the col- 
lege opens up as usual. Supt. Andrew J. Murray, of the state 
public school, at Coldwater, resigned a few days since. No 
successor has been chosen, although there is no dearth of 
=) ey 

etroit heads the list of cities to change superintendents. 
Supt. W. E. Robinson, failing of re-election, Prin. Wales C. 
Martindale, of the Williams school, succeeds him. Supt. 
Chalmers remains at Grand Rapids, but Prin. Orr Schurtz, 
of the Union school, takes the Eaton Rapids superintendency, 
and is succeeded at Grand Rapids by Albert Jennings, of 
Manistee. Mr. Jennings is succeeded in the superintendency 
at Manistee by F. M. Townsend, of Marshall. Eugene F. 
Lohr becomes superintendent at Marshall. Mr. Lohr 
was formerly of South Bend and Duluth high school. 
Prin. J. H. Heil, of Menominee, succeeds Prin. Geo. H. Cur- 
tiss as principal of high school at Manistee. Supt. T. A. Con- 
lon, of Eaton Rapids, will take a law course at Ann Arbor. 

Lansing changes high school prindipals. C. E. Holmes, 
a teacher in the high school, succeeds Prin. Warren H. Smith, 
who succeeds Prin. James A. Le Roy at Pontiac. Mr. Le Roy 
assumes a position on the “Detroit Free Press” staff. 

ugh Brown becomes superintendent at Pontiac. Mr. 
Brown has not been in teaching for a few years. Supt. Frank 

. Converse, of Pontiac, takes same position at Racine, Wis. 

Supt. Hudson Sheldon, of Corunna, goes to the U. of M., 
while Prin, C. I. Collins succeeds Mr. Sheldoh and is in turn 
Succeeded by Miss Cook, a grade teacher. 

By legislative enactment, Jackson No. 1 and No. 17 are 
united, but Norton and Palmer are both retained, the former 
as_superintendent, and the latter as assistant. 

Prin. E. T. Austin, of Owosso, takes the Greek and Latin 
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at Saginaw, E. S. Prin. D. F. Mertz, of Mt. Clemens, goes 





to Owosso. Prin. Rose M. Cranston, of Mason, gets mar- 
ried, and Carrie A. Barber takes the principalship. 

Supt. A. B. Perrin formally accepts superintendency of 
Grossdale schools, located near Chicago. 

Alice Iseman succeeds Maude Van pdickle as preceptress at 
Ithaca. 

Preceptress Needles, of the Owosso high school, marries 
the president of the board of education. 

Ellis D. Walker, of the Normal school and U. of M., ac- 
cepts superintendency at Bluffton, Ind. 

Supt. C. W. Mickens, for five years superintendent at Crys- 
tal Falls, resigns, to complete his studies at the university. 


V. J. McKone. 
The Bad Boy Again. 


A question which is constantly coming up is just how much 
risk should be taken with the bad boy. Shouid clemency be 
shown him, in the hope that he may be redeemed, or should 
he be expelled for the sake of the safety of the other pupils? 
There are many instances of hard cases who have been saved 
from destruction, because some one would insist on believing.” 
in them, and many teachers take a sentimental view of the sit- 
uation, and determine to bear with the depraved pupil, even at 
great hazard to the others. “The greatest good to the great- 
est number ” is usually a safe rule. There is a tendency to-day 
to bear much from the bad boy, whether he be full grown and 
out in the world, or still between school-room walls, and often- 
times this is done at the expense of the good, self-respecting 
boy. We are very careful to guard against infection from dis- 
ease, but is there less danger from moral disease? The story 
of the father who showed his son the danger from evil com- 
panions by leaving a rotten apple with a plateful of sound ones 
till all were spoiled may serve to point a moral for school au- 
thorities. All that is possible should be done for moral delin- 
quents, but in the good time coming they will be isolated from 


other pupils. 
The Tombs School. 


One can hardly fail to be interested in the occasional reports 

which reach us from the Tombs school, now approaching its 
first anniversary. 
_ It is not often that one can record so unqualified a success 
in an undertaking so entirely novel, but the tact and Sagacity 
displayed by the founders of this admirable institution have 
long since established, beyond all doubt, the wisdom and econ- 
omy of their methods. 

It is to the credit of the Public Education Association that 
among some of its members a plan for the benefit of these chil- 
dren was first originated. And it is to the special credit of the 
Tombs warden that though the plan involved a venture into 
entirely new fields, he lent himself readily to the plans sug- 
gested, giving every encouragement and opportunity to the spe- 
cial workers interested in establishing that which is now known 
as the Tombs school. 

The school has as yet only boys among its members, their 
numbers in the prisons far exceeding those of the girls. The 
boys are assembled every morning, and for some two hours 
are under the guidance of an instructor. The attendance is 
purely voluntary, but the privilege of membership is more 
dearly prized on that very account. Indeed, the able young 
teacher who has these boys under his charge has found that 
his most effective mode of punishment lies in banishing the 
offender from his school-room, and it is the only form of pun- 
ishment to which he now resorts. ’ 

The course of study is, of necessity, limited in character, and 
has less to do with books than with life, and how to meet it; 
and the deserved popularity and reputation of the young 
teacher who has had the school from the beginning has arisen 
from the skill he has displayed in interesting them at all, and 
in being able to win so large a following from among them. 
For the greater number of these boys are steeped in intense 
ignorance, and are altogether without regard for the’ rights and 
privileges of others. He drills them in writing and in spell- 
ing; instructs them in hygiene; and by the aid of a plate and 
a skeleton teaches them something about the care of their own 
bodies, and how to be of service in case of accident. But prin- 
cipally he tries to break down the boy's braggadocio, and to 
do this without cowjng him or injuring his self-respect. The 
braggadocio of the young criminal is his most dangerous pos- 
session. Nothing can be done with him until it is overcome. 
To cow him into humility is merely to ruin him. But he will 
yield to the personal touch of some one clever enough to de- 
tect a weakness, yet kind enough to assist at its remedy. 

The fact that the warden of another town has wanted to es- 
tablish a school like the one at the Tombs proves how much 
the value of the experiment has been recognized. The school 
has not been closed during the summer. Voluntary subscrip- 
tions support it, and the school-room itself has, by various do- 
nations, been completely transformed, until now its walls are 
entirely covered with photographs of most beautiful scenery, 
the best buildings, and the celebrated Madonnas. There are 
always fresh flowers and growing plants in the room, although 
they are not allowed in the cells. It is certainly to be hoped 
that a public always generous in its support of deserving enter- 
prises will lend its financial aid to this one, destined to be of 
so great a value in the solution of vexed social problems 
— Harper’s Bazar.” 
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Copies Of the Cimes. 


Free Trade Between the States. 


An Indiana court has decided that Indiana has no right to 

rohibit or restrict the sale in that state of convict-made goods 
veeeee ws in from other states. Free trade between the states is 
guaranteed by our laws. 


Proposed Railroad Down the Euphrates. 

A scheme is on foot to build a railway in the Euphrates valle 
with termini on the Mediterranean and the Persian gulf. English 
and French capitalists are ready to engage in the work, the only 
obstacle in the way being the securing of the consent of the sultan. 
The great caravan route from Bagdad now finds an outlet from 
Aleppo over the Baylan pass to Alexandretta on the Syrian coast, 
and this isthe most feasible route for the railroad. It would 
shorten the journey to India by seven or eight days. 


A New Bicycle Gear. 


A Brooklyn N. Y., lawyer has invented a bicycle gear that it is 
claimed will beng the speed up to a mile a minute. It is geared 
to 250, but one who has tried it says that it requires no more 
power to drive it than one of 90 gear. The chain is dispensed 
with and an intermediate cog wheel is introduced whose rim re- 
volving on ball bearings engages with the rear sprocket. This 
gear is very simple and may be covered, tion, so as to be rather 
ornamental than otherwise 


Spinning Silk from the Spider. 


M. Cachot, a Frenchman, has devised delicate machinery for 
extracting the silken filament from the spider. The end ot the 
web is caught while it is still attached to the spider, and the little 
machine is set in motion. The spider does not seem to mind 
having his web pulled off, and the movement is continued until it 
has completely surrendered its shining fiber. It is then released 
and put aside and fed until it has recuperated its powers, and a 
fresh spider attached to the gear. M. Cachot intends establish- 
ing a large factory near Paris. 


Hall Caine’s Latest Novel. 


Hall Caine, the novelist of the Manxmen, whose pictures of 
life are noted for their brilliancy and somberness, has written an- 
other novel, “ The Christian,” which is pronounced his greatest 
work. While “The Christian” is not a purpose novel, the 
author has aimed to set forth certain types, conditions and in- 
fluences that he discerns in the social and religious life and pur- 
poses of England and America, but preaches no gospel of reform, 
nor does he offer any solution for the questions he raises. It isa 
powerful satire, and is likely to raise a protest from certain 
quarters. 











A Hapsburg Marries a Commoner. 


The royal houses of Europe felt a great shock recently when it 
was reported that the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir presump- 
tive to the throne of Austria, had married the housekeeper of 
Herr Krupp, the celebrated German gunmaker, a beautiful and 
accompllished woman, butacommoner. That the blue blood of 
the Ilapsburgs should be allied with that of common folk is con- 
sidered almost incredible by the prince’s family and it is said it is 
likely to throw the succession to Ferdinand’s brother, Otto. 
Pordiaand is a nepbew of Emperor mt os oP agen oy The death 
of his cousin Rudolph, who committed suicide, and of his father 
left him heir ‘to the throne. He is thirty-three years old, and 
very wealthy. 


How a Broken Neck was Mended. 


On July 5 last a milkman’s horse ran away at Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y., and he was thrown out on his head—result a broken neck. 
Now it used to be said that a man with a broken neck must die ; 
but the surgeons have learned a great dealin recent years. They 
fastened an iron affair, shaped like a goose neck, to the unfortu- 
nate milkman’s back. The rod ran up and braced the back of 
his head. Then they passed a strap under his chin and drew it 
around his face to the top of his head, where it was fastened to 
the iron rod. This affair held his head back and strengthened 
his neck. A strap was put under his arms. This strap and the 
ones running around his face and under his chin were attached to 
a hook in the center of the ceiling, and he was hoisted in the air 
until his feet were off the ground. He hung there thirty-five min- 
utes. All the while he could feel his neck stretching and the 
bones moving. but there was no pain. Then the surgeons put on 
a plaster cast, but he tore it off at the end of two days. His head 
remained in the sling for a long time. He has now fully recov- 
ered; at times he has cold legs, but his neck is sound. 


The President of Uruguay Assassinated. 


J. Idiarte Borda, president of Uruguay, was shot and killed re- 
cently as he was leaving the cathedral, where a Te Deum had 
been sung in commemoration of the seventy-second anniversary 
of the independence in this republic. His four years’ term as 
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President would have expired in March, 1898. He is charged 
With fomenting for his personal benefit, the revolution that has 
been going on in that country for some time, that he was con- 
nected with a firm that was engaged in equipping the government 
troops, from which he derived a handsome revenue, and that he 
had made an immense fortune since he was elected to the presi- 
dency. What sort of anarchy will exist until the next president 
is elected only time can tell. . 


More Light on Polar Geography. 


The polar expedition of F. G. Jackson, financially backed by 
A. C. Harmsworth, arrived at London, Sept. 3, after a memorable 
voyage by which the idea of the geography of the region around 
Fraz Joseph Land has been entirely changed. 

The much discussed Gillis Land does not lie where arctic 
ay er have been in the habit of placing it, therefore it may 

e considered non-existant. Mr. Jackson failed to see Oscar 
Land and is convinced there is no great land northwest of Franz 
Josef Land. He regards the existence of Petermann Land doubt- 
ful, and in any case says it must be small. 

Instead of a continental mass of land there are a vast number 
of small islands; in place of lofty mountains there are long 
ridged hummocks and ice packs, ond north of these was found an 
open sea. 

These alterations of the map render the prospect of reaching 
the north pole from Franz Josef Land more than doubtful, as the 
returned explorers are satisfied there is no land north of 82 de- 
grees. 

They did not see anything of Andree, who started on July 11 
in a balloon for the north pole. Valuable observations in meteor- 
ology, magnetism, and geology were made; and botanical and 
zoological collections were brought to England. 


The New Librarian of Congress. 


John Russell Young has been appointed librarian of CongresS 
in place of Ainsworth R. Spofford, who has held the position fot 
thirty-three years. Mr. Young’s acquaintance with public men is 
very large, ranging back to war times when he was correspondent 
of the Philadelphia “ Press.” He accompanied General Grant 
around the world in 1877 as correspondent of the New York 
“Herald,” and was minister to China from 1882 to 1885. Mr. 
Spofford’s retirement was at his own request, as, on account of 
advancing years, he did not feel able to stand the work and worry 
of selecting and organizing the increased library force and in- 
stalling the library in its new home. Mr. Spofford will remain in 
the library as Mr. Young’s first assistant. 


King Mwanga, of Uganda, lately organized a rebellion against 
British authority in Uganda, but was defeated and fled to Ger- 
man territory, where he is now a prisoner. 


_ The Austrian government has asked for damages for the kill- 
ing of Hungarian workmen at Hazleton, Pa., by the sheriff's 
—. It is said that Germany and Russia will also put in 
claims. 


The skeleton of a mastodon was unearthed six miles northwest 
of Waterloo, Ind., Sept. 14. The tusk, allowing for the part that 
had crumbled away. was fifteen feet long. One tooth weighs 
may five pounds. The standing height of the animal was eigh- 
teen feet. 


The great coal strike does not appear to be over yet. On Sept. 
10, while three thousand foreign miners were veldion non-union 
men at Latimer, Pa., they were fired upon by a sheriff's posse, 
and about a score were killed and many wounded. The governor 
immediately issued a call for troops. The strikers had been 
granted a small advance in wages, but it did not satisfy them. 


Spain has seen with alarm the piling up of claims by 
Americans for damages to property in Cuba during the insurrec- 
tion on that island. As an offset she proposes to claim damages 
on account of filibustering expeditions that have left the United 
States, and that she claims our government has not taken proper 
measures to prevent. 


The returns from the states of Venezuela show that Gen. 
Ygnacio Andrade has been elected president by a large majority. 
He is the friend and ally of president Crespo, and all of the latter’s 
influence was used in his behalf. Gen. Andrade is fifty-eight 
years old, and is the son of Gen, Jose Andrade, one of Venezuela’s 
famous figures. His brother is the Venezuelan minister to the 
United States. 


The admission of Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, that 
the discriminating clause was smuggled into the tariff bill and 
passed along with that measure, again calls attention to a great 
evil of legislation. Legislators present bills to accommodate 
their constituents, and do not know, or do not care much, what 
their substance may be, so long as they strengthen their political 
hold. Errors entirely changing the scope and character of sev- 
eral bills were made by the New Jersey legislature at the late 
session, and one of them required the calling of the legislature 
together in extra session to make the necessary correction. The 
remedy is to elect men of more ability and honesty to the legis- 
lature. This can be done by taking the nominating machinery 
from the control of the bosses ; it can and will be done. 
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Letters. 


Modeling and Wood Carving. 








By Herbert Myrick. 


Some of the applications of the principles worked 
out by Prof. Tadd at the Philadelphia industrial art 
school were briefly stated in Zhe Journal recently. 
It was shown that the basis of the method is to train 
both hands to obey automatically and accurately the 
trained eye is doing whatever the brain wants done. 
The first steps are exercises in drawing with both 
hands, and then designing the original creations of the 
mind. 





Unfinished Carving.—Original design and carving by grammar ‘grade boy. 


In unison with the above training clay modeling is 
introduced. Here the young student has practice in 
the harmony of proportion and correct relief, in the 
round, as well as practice in using the hands and mus- 
cles to accomplish desired results with plastic sub- 
stances. One has only to visit such a school as that 
pictured to realize the value of this training. Here the 
continuous and simultaneous use of both hands is still 
part of the training. 
cated in artistic accuracy. 


But even more is the eye edu- 
Not only is artistic and in- 
dustrial judgment attained, but in due course the mind 
creates the designs the hand and eye are to model or 
pattern. 

In other words, as the facility of hand and eye is ac- 
quired that enables one to model correctly, the next 
thing is to make a pattern of what is in the mind, in- 
stead of merely imitating some model. A carving 
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made by a grammar school boy is shown. 

At the same time, the student takes up wood carv- 
ing, in which the previous training, whereby the hand 
has been taught to obey the mind and eye in work that 
involves but little resistance, is carried forward again 
in rough material (oak). The muscles and judgment 
are here trained to work together in overcoming the 
resistance of chisel and wood in such a way as to pro- 
duce a perfect result. Selections from a great variety 
of carvings made by young boys and girls are given. 
Such work could never have been done except by train- 
ing, which causes the hand and eye to obey the mind 
in any task. 


The League of the Red, White, and Blue. 


Within the last few years the spirit of patriotism has experi 
enced a revival which has had an influence upon the school, 
the church, upon social life, and upon almost every enterprise 
in which Americans engage, and commendable efforts have 
The Grand 
Army of the Republic,the National Guard,and its associations 


been made by organized bodies to foster patriotism 


in various states, and the hereditary societies, which alone 
number more than forty, have for their main purpose the pro- 
motion of patriotism. The movement to include military in 
struction in the school curriculum has the same motive for its 
origin. 

One of the manifestations of this patriotic spirit is the organ 
ization of tne League of the Red, White and Blue, in public 
school No. 75, Brooklyn 
thought through the study of the literature of patriotism, to 
which too little attention has hitherto been given by ‘Ameri 


Its aim is to inculcate patriotic 


cans 

It will be found that in an attempt to sing our national 
lyrics from memory, very few composing an assembly are able 
to continue beyond a first stanza. This could not be said of 
the people of many foreign countries, and it should not be 
true of Americans. 

In the belief that much might be done to change these con 
ditions, and believing, also, that whatever is done should be 
gin with the young, if there is to be a more thorough study of 
our patriotic selections, the founder of the league offered a 
diploma to all pupils in the school with which he is connected, 
who would study and write from memory, in the presence of 
a teacher, the following poems: “ America,” “ The Star-Span 
gled Banner,” “The Flower of Liberty,” “The Red, White, 
and Blue,” “ Hail, Columbia,” and “ The American Flag.” As 
a further inducement to effort, it was proposed that those who 
had earned the diploma should be entitled to the distinction 
of belonging to a society, to be known as the League of the 
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Red, White, and Blue. These proposals were received with 
an enthusiasm which was exceedingly gratifying. In 1896 the 
pupils began work. They were willing to come early and to 
remain after the school session to perform their self-imposed 
task. They cheerfully complied with the conditions, and 
showed a surprising interest in the poems. That enthusiasm 
has not abated. They respond readily to every effort to instil 
in them a love of country and admiration for the flag. Ample 
time is given them for the work demanded. A pupil is not 
required to write more than one selection at a sitting. The 
work, in the estimation of the teacher, must be excellent, or 
the paper is destroyed and the writing must be done again. 
On the completion of each poem, the teacher signs a certifi- 
cate that the work is satisfactory. When all the certificates 
are signed the candidate holds the evidence of his right to the 
diploma of membership in the league. 

The Washington Chapter was organized on June 15, 1806, 
Flag day being Sunday, the 14th. One hundred and forty-four 
pupils had qualified for membership, all belonging in grammar 
grades excepting three, who were from the highest primary 
grade. Each candidate received a diploma and a copy of the 
League Book of the Poems. 

Accessions to membership are made twice each year, in Feb- 
ruary and June. The Washington Chapter now contains 208 
members. The officers of a chapter are a regent and one or 
more vice-regents. The regent organizes the chapter. The 
vice-regents teach the poems and certify to the work of the 
candidates. In No. 75 the Washington Chapter has the fol- 
lowing officers: Regent, Miss M. H. Bartlett,; vice-regents, 
Miss M. H. McCabe, Miss H. A. Sullivan, Miss A. E. Hart, 
Miss A. Hagelstein, Miss P. G. Plumer. Mrs. E. Winters, 
Miss L. E. P. Atkinson, and Miss C. J. Coles. 

The Hamilton Chapter was organized in grammar school 
No. 5, New York city, on Feb. 11, 1897, Miss E. C. Schoon- 
maker, regent. A Liberty Chapter at Mt. Holly, N. J.; a Lin- 
coln Chapter at Davenport, Ia., and others in Michigan and 
California have been organized. 

The league has the indorsement of the president of the Amer- 
ican institute of civics, Dr. H. Randall Waite, and the co-oper- 
ation of the American Guards. Inquiries come from every 
section of the country concerning the objects of the new so- 
ciety. 

Now is the time to begin work with the poems. No pupil 
should be permitted to complete the grammar school work 
without a study of these poems. 

Not the least among the sources of encouragement is the 
interest manifested by children of foreign-born parents. There 
is no escape from the responsibility which rests upon all Amer- 
icans to do their utmost to help to a knowledge of true citizen- 
ship those who have adopted America as their home. Without 
confidence in, and love for, country, there can be no true cit- 
izenship. Love of country is not a mere sentiment to be in- 
dulged; to cultivate the patriotic spirit is a duty we owe to our 
race. Washington touched the keynote in his farewell address 
when he said: “Citizens, by birthor choice,of a common coun- 
try, that country has a right to concentrate your affections.” 

To inspire others to patriotism is the most effective way to 
kindle and intensify that spirit in ourselves. Upon this work. 
to a great degree, must depend the loyalty of those who, in the 
next generation, will control the political condition of our 
country. The league is dedicated to the future patriots of our 
republic, the school children of America, and its purposes and 
requirements need only to be set before these future patriots, 
both girls and boys, to bé earnestly adopted as their opportun- 
ity to prove a love of country. The poems are printed and 
bound in a book, with full information concerning the league. 


The appearance of Hinds & Noble’s New Testament Lexi- 
con and the first volume of the Interlinear Old Testament has 
been delayed by their decision to add to the former a complete 
presentation of the synonyms of the Greek Testament; and to 
the latter, the tables of the Hebrew verb. These additions 
have been completed, and both books are now in the binder’s 
hands, and there is every prospect of their being ready before 
the middle of September. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have received the contract for 
furnishing algebras to the new high schools of New York 
city. .! 
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Hooks. 


The conclusions of experienced teachers drawn from experi- 
ments with primary children, as given by Mary R. Alling- 
Aber in “ An Experiment in Education,” will be interesting 
and profitable to teachers everywhere. These experiments 
were made in a private school in Boston, Mass., and in a pub- 
lic school at Englewood, IIl., in order to see how far the prev- 
alent customs as to matter and method of teaching children are 
responsible for the unsatisfactory state of the mental life of 
adults. Lessons were given on reading, writing, spelling, ge- 
ography, physics, botany, literature and history, added to 
which was an industrial experiment. Among the results ob- 
tained were the following: The children learned to ask ser- 
ious questions. They learned that opinion without knowledge 
is folly. They became fond of mental activity. Their habits 
of thinking improved. Their perceptions became almost un- 
erring. Memory became active and generally true. Imagina- 
tion was vivid and healthy. There was a beginning made in 
the habits of independent examination of any matter. In wait- 
ing for nature to answer questions, they gained their first con- 
ception of what law means. The main idea underlying the 
experiment was “that children must be at once introduced to 
real knowledge, be given something worth their efforts, and 
treated as rational, natural human beings who ought not, even 
if they could, be made to greatly care for the symbols and 
shows of learning in the absence of the real substance, nor led 
to imagine that they were being mentally and morally nour- 
ished—that is, educated—when fed on chaff mainly.” It is a 
most helpful and thought-stimulating book. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 








In the volume entitled “ A Few Familiar Flowers” Marga- 
ret Warner Morley has shown how the study of botany may be 
taken up and studied successfully. The plants selected were 
the morning-glory, nasturtium, jewelweed, and geranium, be- 
cause of their abundance, availability, lateness of blooming, 
and because of their development in relation to insect fertiliza- 
tion, origin of name, manner of blooming, and many other 11- 
teresting facts are woven in with the lessons. The teacher 
need not pursue the lessons just as here given; she will find 
suggestions and material enough to adapt to the needs of her 
school. The illustrations are abundant. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 


John Habberton, the author of that little book, “ Helen's 
Babies,” has written another story that contains much comedy 
of a similar nature, entitled “ Trif and Trixy.” The author 
calls it “a story of a dreadfully delightful little girl and her 
adoring and tormented parents, relations, and their friends.” 
Whether at home entertaining her sister’s beau or at Old Point 
Comfort, getting the admiral and other officers into difficulties 
by her proclivity for telling what she ought not to, she is the 
same provoking and adorable little witch, whom her fond par- 
ents alternately scold and caress. The book would make a 
delightful acting comedy. (Henry Altemus, Philadelphia.) 


The study of geography is a many-sided one—a fact which 
was not fully realized a generation or two ago. The breadth of 
the field covered by it is now generally understood, and hence 
the call for books like “Our Industries—Fabrics” in the 
series of Teachers’ Help Manuals. It is from the pen of AIl- 
bert E. Winship, editor of the ‘““ New England Journal of Ed- 
ucation,” and gives in form suitable for use in the school-room 
facts relative to the wool, cotton, silk, and linen industries 
The matter is descriptive, historical, and statistical, and brief 
biographies are given of those who have invented labor-sav- 
ing machinery. Questions at the end of chapters will greatly 
aid in reviewing. The book has numerous illustrations. 
(New England Publishing Co., Boston and Chicago.) 





The Pollard Series of text-books have been adopted at Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Nevada, Clarinda, and Brighton, Iowa; Allentown, 
Lock Haven, Tyrone, and Northumberland, Pa.; Dorrance- 
ton, and Nescopeck boroughs, Luzerne county, Pa.; Harrison 
township, Allegheny county; North Huntington township in 
Westmoreland county, Pa.: Berkeley county, W. Va. 

The following places, which have been using the Pollard 
Series of text-books one year or longer. are this year adding 
the Advanced Speller of this series, which is just out: Beaver 
Falls, Columbia. Shamokin. Duncansville. Beaver, Wilkes- 
Barre, Berwick, Catawissa, White Haven, Kingston, West New 
Castle, and Middletown, Pa.: Mead township. Warren county, 
tk Wasbington, N. J.; and St. Rose’s Parochial school, Mer- 
iden, Conn. 


“ Only nervous” is a sure indication that the blood is not 
pure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood and cures ner 
vousness. 
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Literary Notes. 


Dr. Thomas Dunn English, whose book 


of “Fairy Stories and Wonder Tales” is | 
to be published this autumn, is living in | 
New aa vigorous and active ‘still | 


though at a very advanced age. Dr. Eng-| 
lish was for many years a resident of 
Washington, where he was a striking char- | 
acter in political and social life. The tra- | 
dition in the capital is that when he was in| 
his prime he once administered a sound 
thrashing to Edgar Allen Poe for a sup- 
posed insult to a lady. 


r., contributes | 
for September 


Col. George E. Waring,. Jr., 
ie McClure’s Magazine : 
an articie on “ The Cleaning of a Great | 
City,” that to readers who have not care- 
fully considered the subject will be simply 
arevelation. Reciting the story of his own 
experience as commissioner of street clean- 
ing in New York city during the last two 
years and a half, Col. Waring demonstrates 
that it is quite possible, at “comparatively 
small cost, to keep the streets of a great 
city as clean and wholesome as a well- -kept 
house. | 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they 
will include in their series of the Writings of | 
the Fathers of the Republic, “ The Works 
of Samuel Adams,” edited by Harry Alonzo 
Cushing. 


It will be of interest to all who advocate 
the use of a song book, combining good 
music with good literature, 
the “ Riverside Song Book,” published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has been regularly 
adopted for use in the schools of Utah for 
the next five years. 

Miss M. L. Warren, of Detroit, 
has prepared a book that should prove very 
popular with primary teachers. It is en- 
titled “ From September to June with Na- 
ture,” and is adapted to the needs of first 
and second year pupils. A series of charming 
sketches in nature studies, beautifully illus- 
trated, and adapted to the varying seasons, 
makes a book such as every school ought 
to use. The publishers are D. C. Heath 
& Co., of Boston, 


Ginn & Co. have in preparation Milton's 
“ Lycidas,” edited with notes, by John 
Phelps Fruit, Ph. D. To arouse, to stim- 
ulate, and to direct the spirit of inquiry in 
the study of “ matchless lyric,” the notes, 


to learn that} 
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for the most part, take the form of ques- | 


tions. Nothing is told the student outright. 
First, he is put in the way of finding out | 
for himself, from easily accessible sources, 
the information and data necessary for an 
appreciative study of the poem. Next, 
especial attention is given to the poem it- 
self as a piece of literary art, and such a 
search for esthetic principles is instituted 


as, it is hoped, will engage the art impulses | 


of the student. 


Thompson, Brown & Co, announce a new 
series of vertical writing books: “ 
tonian Vertical.” This series has been in 
careful preparation for several months. The 
author, who has made instruction in pen- 
manship and the preparation of writing- 
books a life occupation, after close study 
of the subject, has here presented a series 
with special features of great teaching 
value. 


“ Stories of Insect Life,” by Prof. Clar- 
ence Moores Weed, D. Sc. (Ginn & Co.) 
treats of the more interesting common forms 
of spring and early summer. The story of 
the life of each is told in asimple way, ren- 
dering the book especially desirable for 
children to read in connection with nature 
studies of insects. It is designed to give 
information to the child regarding the lives 
of the insects, and to stimulate pupils to 
fuller observation of insects out-of-doors. 
The species treated of include the tent 
caterpillar, cabbage worm, antiopa butter- 
fly, yellow butterfly, ant lion, May beetle, 
lacewing fly, flower spider, and various 
other common forms. 


| brated gunpowder plot. 


The Dun- | 


Probably no event in English history is of 
more interest on account of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances surrounding it than the cele- 
A fellow of Merton 
college, Oxford,has investigated the historic- 
| alevidence concerning itand written a book 
which he entitles “What the Gunpowder 
Plot Was.” Englishmen and Americans 
who are studying English history will here 
find their queries in regard to the plot fully 
|answered. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 


York. $1.50.) 


A Clever and Amusing Book. 

\ very interesting and amusing book is 
being sent out to teache rs, free of charge, 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. It contains some ex. 
tracts from the “ History of a Lead Pencil’ 
published by the Dixon Company Some 
time ago, the difference anatomically ang 
physiologically between cows and horses 
which every teacher who has spent a sum- 
mer in the country will recognize, but which 
not one in ten thousand could tell off hand. 
Besides this, there are some beautiful an- 
swers by a Persian pupil, some test sen- 
tences that will require a very glib tongue 
to repeat, witty anecdotes, some mathe- 
matical curiosities and the art of making 
“magic squares ” which so greatly interest 
ed that “model of practical wisdom,” Dr. 
Franklin. The illustrations in the little 
brochure are also interesting to all penci il 
users. The little volume ends with; 
What is Life? 

\ dainty kiss, a little hug, 
To the parson’s then skedaddle ; 
For food and raiment then to tug, 
Then o’er the Styx to paddle. 
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and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every having the 


Book 
Free, | <2z,2f,s hous or an im 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 


» 642 West ssth St 


“Sanitas” 


one 


636 t New York City 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at ‘reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Lith st., NEW YOLK, 








School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMRTT CO., 352 Washiegton Street 





At the End of Your Journey you will! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d 8t. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
= 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, reyuires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable vrices as consistent with first 
class workmansh'p. ESTaBLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 


ut 


Ko. 


SONG TREASURES 


THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 
SCHOOL SING BOOK 64 PAGES. 8&9 
PIECES. 


Why Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 





A oT torASt 
med a 


Bae Se eee 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. rs 
Ee 





‘The pupils like to sing. 
2. Are easy to be learned. 
3. Possess relation to culture, 
beauty, etc. 
. Has themes that the teacher needs 


ideas of 


to present to his pupils to interest | 


them in school and study. 
Many thousands are in use. 


Sample copy, 15 cents; per dozeft, $1.50. 
Special terms for larger quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 


A <elf-Sacrificing King. 


The king of Greeece, whose income is 
| only $200,000 a year, has offered to give up 
|part of this to pay the war indemnity. 
Compared with other crowned persons, he 
can ill afford to do so. The sultan has 
about $13,000,000, and can raise a good- 
sized army at his own expense. The Ger- 
man emperor, as such, has no income, his 
civil list as king of Prussia being about 
1,000,000. His private fortune is small, 
and there is no special grant for the princes 
of his house. The emperor of Austria is 
much richer, and his civil list is much 
larger. Italy’s king has to be satisfied with 
$500,000. The richest is probably the czar 
of Russia, who has unrestricted command 
over the finances of his empire, although 
he is satisfied with a civil list of $1,000,000 
and the $4,000,000 income from private 
sources. The demands upon the purses of 
these rulers are nevertheless so great that 
none of them is able to put anything aside. 


Railways for Ordinary Vehicles. 


Some time ago was published a general 
discussion of the advisability of laying 
steel tracks on country roads for the use of 
ordinary vehicles. t appears that the 
general government is now experimenting 
along the same direction. Says “ The En- 
gineering News,” July 15: ‘‘The steel 
country rounds, with which the United 
States department of agriculture is now ex- 
| perimenting, will practically be constructed 
|as follows: the present design calls for an 
|inverted trough-shaped steel rail, with a 
|slightly raised bead on the inside, and 8 
| inch tread and 7-16 inch thick. -These rails 
|would be bedded in gravel laid in well- 
|drained trenches, and the rails would be 
tied together at the ends and at the middle. 
|On grades the rails would be indented 
slightly to prevent the horses slipping on 
the rails; the joints would be made stronger 
than the rail to prevent ‘low joints,’ and to 
prevent the formation of ruts alongside the 
rails each joint would form a ‘remount’ 
for the wheels. The advantage claimed 
for these steel roads is the-reduction in 
traction from 40 pounds per ton on ma- 
cadam to 8 pounds on the steel rails. The 
materials for the heavier class of steel roads 
of this design will cost about $3,500 per 
mile in small quantities. The amount of 








}mile, and long lines could probably be 
built for $2,000 per mile. The lighter type 
of road only requires 50 tons per mile and 

| would cost about $1,000 per mile. These 
prices are exclusive of grading and track- 
laying.” It may be added that the bicyclist 
would find these rails the best cycle paths 
imaginable. 


Colors of the Races, 

The colors of the different races depend 
upon the pigment in the epidermis, espe- 
cially in its deeper strata. M. Breul, a re- 
cent French authority, finds, according to 
“Science,” that the coloring matter is in 
the interior of the epithelial cells, ** while 
even in the negro the intercellular spaces 
are white. The pigment itself may be 
quite black, or of any shade up to a light 
yellow. It may be confined to the nucle- 
olus, or extend over the cell. A close ex- 
amination shows that it is distributed in 





| public schools of Salem, Mass.; 
| high school ; 


material required is less than roo tons per | 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in prefer. 
ence to any other,— in fact almost to the exc lu. 
sion of all others? 

Because they know that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cures when others fail. 

The question of best is just as positively de- 
cided in favor of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as the 
question of comparative sales. Remember, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. Al! druggists. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., 


#i. 
Lowell, Mass. 


eure Liver Ills; e: easy to 


Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 25c. 





patches over the skin, between them th: 
tissues being colorless. This is true even 
of the black races, although in them th« 
patches are close together and may not te 
discernible unless the skin is stretched. 
This distribution of the coloring-matter is 
the same in all races, and its actual amourt 
is probably the same, the difference in hue 
resulting from the darker or lighter char- 
acter of the pigmentary grains.” 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square 
may well be proud of the fact that three 
teachers of the Isaac Pitman shorthand, 
have been officially appointed as instruct 
ors of that subject in the three new high 
schools of New York city. This system is 
also daily being introduced into some of 
the best and largest schools in the country, 
and among which may be mentioned the 
old-established Eastman business college 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Other schools 
having lately adopted this system are, the 
the Plain- 
field (N. J.) high school; Danvers (Mass.) 
Scottsburg (Va.) normal col- 
lege; State Agricultural and Mechanical 
college, Greensboro, N. C.: Whitesboro 
(Tex.) normal college; Female college, 
Statesville, N. C:; Fresno (Cal.) Business 
college, and Wood’s New York school of 
business and shorthand. 


Who the * Mad”’ Muilsh is. 


The “ Mad” Mullah of Hadda, who is 
making so much trouble among the fror 
tier tribes of India, was at one time a 
friend and ally of a still more celebrated 
Moslem priest, who was one of the leaders 
in the Afghan war. This Mullah Khalil 
endeavored to secure a revolt of the Moh 
munds at thai time, but failed. He gave 
the new ameer a good deal of advice, which 
the latter did not altogether fancy. The 
result was that the present mullah was 
summoned to Cabul and placed under sur 
veillance and, according to report, was to 
be tried on a charge of Moslem heresy. In 
some way, however, he made his escape 01 
was released; at any rate, he is now in the 
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SW, ce 


SAPOLIO: Iris a- 


Solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 


neerbe Marrjeg’ 
Dont refuse all- 
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Arnold 
Constable & Co., 


Exclusive Novelties Just 
Received in 


Dress Stufts, 
Cloths, 
Silks and Velvets. 


Specialties for Wedding Gowns 
and Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Sroadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








él e e for Men 
White Shirts cnc... 
Cc Our cele- 
wate tented a - 
Pie Wonder” 






White Shirt, 
made of excel- 
lent qualit 
muslin, with 
all-linen 
bosom, fits 
accurately 
and launders 
perfectly. 

P ice, un- 
laundere |, 


includi -g 
pos'age. 


This is an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a perfect 
fitting shirt. 

In ordering through our 
Mail Order D_partment send size of collar 
wo n. 

Should the goods prove unsatisfactory we 
will cheerfully return your money on receipt 
of goods. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadelphia 








SMITH’S RAPID PRACTiCt 


Arithmetic Cards 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR a amount Me 
SAVING | of practicein YEARS 


DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, througt 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. >: 
sets of 16cards each, every one different. Price, »« 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 3? ip 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG &C0., New York & Chicago 


WANTED 


Live teachers successtul at canvassing on 

agency work to represent our publications 

Salary and commission. This is a rare 

chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address : 


E, L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
41 E. Ninth St., New Vork. 
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lower part of the Chitral doing his best to 
stir up the Mohmunds and the Afridis. It 
is reported that he has gathered together 
quite a sum of money, where from it is not 
efinitely stated, wherewith he pays the 
soldiers a daily wage. As to his reported 
relations with the ameer, it is generally 
believed that the latter is jealous of the 
mullah’s power, and w.-uld not be unwilling 
to see him lose prestige. Should he fail in 
this attempt, he will probably withdraw to 
|the swat valley, as yet almost unexplored 
in its upper part, the entrance being along 
a very narrow road between a precipice 
and a cliff. 





Antikamnia in Acute and Chronic 
Rheumatism. 

W. S. Rowley, M. D., of 9 Glen Park 
Place, Cleveland, O., writes:—‘I1 take 
great pleasure in saying that I have found 
antikamnia very valuable in both acute and 
chronic rheumatism, also in all forms of 
neuralgia, and as yet I have not seen any 
depressant action on the heart such as has 
prevented my using other of the coal-tar 
derivatives. I prescribe antikamnia in five 
grain doses, repeated every two to three 
hours, The tablet is the most convenient 
form of exhibition, and presents as well, 
the most accurate dosage.”’—“* North Amer- 
ican Practitioner.” 


Starved to Death 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we | 
hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed milk is undoubtedly the safest | 
and best infant food. /nfant Health is a\ 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed Milk | 
Company, New York. 


inter- tate Fair at frenton, September 
27, 28, 29, 30, and October 1, 

The great Inter-State Fair at Trenton 
grows more extensive and important each 
recurring year, and the exhibition to be | 
held on September 27, 28, 29, 30, and Oc-| 
tober 1 promises to be unuusally coimpre- 
hensive and attractive. Every department |} 
will be replete with interesting and instruct- | 
ive displays. The blooded stock exhibit | 
will be particularly fine,and the daily pro- | 
gram ot races contains the speediest classes 
obtainable. Circus acts of rare merit and 
daring, and vaudeville entertainments of all 
kinds will be presented. 

The large purses offered in the manifold | 
exhibits and contests insure unusual ef 
forts in the endeavor to prove superiority 
in the various departments. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
as is its yearly custom, will sell excursion 
tickets on this occasion at greatly reduced 
rates from stations within a wide radius, | 
and special trains over the New York, Bel-| 
videre and Amboy divisions will be run | 
through to the grounds. The tracks of this | 
company run direct to the Fair Grounds, | 
thus avoiding street-car transfer?and are | 
the only ones within three miles. The 











traordinary efforts to make this year’s ex- 
hibition the greatest ever given. 





In sections of the country where avail-| 
able, the farmers are using the electric 
current to furnish power to run their 
threshing machines. Many barns have 
been destroyed by sparks from the steam 
engines, and it is thought by means of 
electricity this danger will be avoided. 


Sea water is said to have been converted 
into a palatable beverage. A little citric 
acid precipitates the salt and a harmless 
mineral water results. Seven ounces of 
citric acid will furnish a shipwrecked man 
| with water for a week. 





| bDuri. g the Teething Period. 
Mrs, Winstow's SoorninG Syrup has beer used tu. 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS ot MOTHERS 
tor their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, it SOOTHES the CHILD, 


SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Drugeists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, 
ceats a bottle. 


Twen'r-five 


management of the Fair has put forth ex- | 








“Yedddeeseaessavssssessecars 


Mother 
Strensth 


can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength depends on 
mother strength. 


PABST 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the ideal food, for the woman 
who expects to become — or 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of foods, 
and helps to digest other foods. 
In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and in- 
creases the flow and richness of 


the milk. 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 


SEE TEE TE TT AT ETT TT TTT TTT 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run no risk, 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent, 
off and pay all charges, The order may be 
for one kind of Tea r alikinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas, These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding-Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, ete. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o: Teas and get ‘hem 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Certs Per Pour.d 
25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
25, 30, 35, 40, 50 

25, 35, 40, 50 


25, 35, 40, 50 
25, 35, 40, 50 


LADDERS R RRR RR RRR RRR RRR RRR RR RERE RRR EERE SD DD 
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Oolong, black - 
Mixed, black and green - 
Japan, uncolored 
English Breakfast, black- 
Young Hyson, green 
Imperial, greene 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, green - 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 


Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 
Basket-Fired, Japan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan -« + «-+ =» 5b 
Assams <- ee =< - - - 50, 70, 80 
| Orange Pekoes - - - - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas ~- 60, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees <« -« .. ss 18, 23, 25, & 


Send this “ad.” and 10c, in stamps and we will 
mail - }4lb, of any kind of lea you may select. 
| The best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 25c, 

> We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this *ad,”’ and $2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P, O. Box 289, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





| Every Reader 
pa who has not our catalogue ot 
teac ers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for t. it will tell you how to save time 
ind abor, have a better school, and get a 
argcr Salary next year. 
L, KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth St, N. Y 


| of ths p 
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FOUR as It ls our pride that 


=, we enable anybody any 
That are in an especial manner feeling the wave of prosperity are: cuteness yew of saconiband 
WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, 
; RICAN LITERATURE, 
TUELL & FOWLER’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, of all t pablishers' 
DANIELL’S NEW LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. promptly dhdat} Nicetang ey 


Correspondence requested from Teachers and School Officers seeking 


fe best books. Catalogue and introduction terms on application. Hinds & Noble 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK; 9-1: East 16th St, BOSTON: 68 Chauncy St, CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Avr, 











ANNOUNCEMENT 








The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


T"® DUNTONIAN VERTICAL) 8% 


RIcHARD A. McCurpy, : 3 PRESIDENT 


A New Series of Vertical Writing Books: 


Easy to Read. Easy to Write. Easy to Teach. 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





With special features of gre it teacting value th.t insure a practical ver’ ical round hand with ease ‘o 


both teacher and pupil. The use o' no otter system will so readily promote a rapidly writen legivle,| Zhe Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
uniform, ard at he same time elegant vertical nandwiit ing. Teachers who h ve examined ttese bo oks World. T:tal Payments to Policy-Holders 
unqualhifiedly commena them and their plan of instruction. Exceed $4 77,000,000, 

J/y — 


Si ‘x numbers, 6 cents fer dizen; short course, six numbers, 72 cents tor dozen. A sample set wil be 
mailed for examination for 25 cents; short course, 15 conte, Corre spor dence » «que sted, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


E supply all the Publishers’ School THE BAKER & TAYLOR 60., 


Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices * 
De 
Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing os Wholesale Books, 
Net and Mailing diiouad and a Tele wrapete Code, mailed gratis on 


applicationto ©. 0. eee eS, SS and 7 East 16th Street, New York, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL MIND CULTURE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = ¢ | 302.8, ith fond sted ind of 


est work of modern times— 


Joun A. Hatt, President. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Haney M. PHILu IPs, Secretary. W H E K FW | T H AL 


Incorporated 1851. 











It is called a “‘seven-word, seven-minute 
> method of education,” has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity."’ One aon a 
400 years ahead of time." New ideas—none 
As of the hackneyed. confusing present-day 
sets to January 1, 1897, $18,546,959-96 ~ nny se Applyme tet Aages cerpe pae po 

e al a tion from every conceivable point of view. 
@- o « Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Liabilities, i : 17,205,296.32 Descriptive circular free. School edition, 

—_— — reduced price in quantities. 
’ THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, —_$1,3.41,663.64 | A ieee ie ee tadelpnie, Pa. 


BURLESON’S | DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


“GRADING TABLE.” ttucationalFoundations 


a $1.00 a Year ? 
..A Great Time Saver... This is a monthly text-book for 


teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 














This grading table will save the teacher many hours of weary labor. By the use | 
of it with a simple system of marking, perfectly adapted to any class or school, the | 
teacher can average at the end of each month the marks of a class of forty pupils, in 
all their studies, in less than a half hour—probably in half that time. As a labor saver lil imes 
it beats anything we have seen. For durability we print it on very heavy, tough | 
paper, and bind it with a flexible cloth cover. Price, 25 cents. It can be used with | 80 cents a Year. 
any class register. We furnish also, however, Burleson’s Class Register and | 
Grading Table combined in one book. The teacher will find it very convenient to| The ideal paper of current event 
have the class book and the grading table in one. The class book is a very | carefully edited for the school- 
convenient one, arranged so as to avoid the frequent writing of names of class.| rfo9om. Clubs of two or more 25C. 
Price, 35 cents. each 


KE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers,) °°" *%ne'‘tte tasyear. 


61 East oth Street, New York. 8. L, KELLOGG & CO,, New York & Chicago. 
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